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i dreamed |! was a beeg wheel 
—with Logistics! 


...and ze traffic manager say to me, 
““Ma’mselle Boss, I have ze new concept— 
Logistics!”’ 


“So?” I say. 


“Logistics,” he say, “is modern business 
science of cutting costs through scientific 
control of materials.’ 


“Cut costs? Zat I like. You I promote! 
Voila!” 


Logistics. Science of managing materials 
instead of just handling them. Our 
bysiness. Supplying both the tools and 
know-how for efficient modern distribution. 
Piggyback. Containerization. Protective 
shipping. Terminal storage. Value analysis 
of distribution problems 


Details? Gladly. Write North American 
Car Corporation, 77 South Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. FInancial 6-0400 
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GENEVIEVE- TV and STAG 


‘Worth American Car Corporation - Now at 77 South Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 























CLASS RF- 333 
DRAFT GEAR 


To emStire safer mcvement of every type of 
lading, use the service-tested Class RF-333 
_ Friction Draft Gear. More and more cars 
handling special lading are being equipped 


with this super-capacity friction gear. 


W. H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO 





720 tons of coal per hour loaded safely 
with Union Switch & Signal 
Car Retarder System 


S. Steel’s coal cleaning plant, and then run by gravity to a collecting 

Kentucky, a system of four car point at another retarder. The entire job 

s used to direct coal cars is handled quickly and economically by 

vading, weighing and coupling two operators. In three years of opera- 

s. This Union Switch & Signal tion, the system has been trouble-free 
ler System places cars with and maintenance-free. 

cy, eliminates a safety Let us help solve your car control 

results in a substantial oper- problems. We will be happy to discuss 

with you—without obligation on your 

ire moved to the loading part—how a Union Switch & Signal Car 

the pushbutton-controlled Retarder System can speed up opera- 

over while the cars are tions, promote efficiency, reduce safety 

next run by gravity to the hazards. Write today for more com- 


scale house, are weighed plete information. 


nd controls empty cars Empty cars moving to loader are controlled by first 
the loader the cars are retarder, in background. This retarder arrangement 
retarder, then move gradu- provides for availability of 8 empty cars in advance 
load distribution. The third of loading point. As loading progresses, second re 
ded cars for accurate weighing. tarder, in foreground, controls movement of cars 
, the cars are brought to a being loaded. This system of car handling moves cars 


urth retarder. with accuracy, assures a full, evenly distributed load. 


these 


» 


Retarder -— 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY === 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Will Mitchell step down? 


The former labor secretary has indicated that he will resign 
as chairman of the Presidential commission on railroad work- 
ing rules if other members of the panel—at a meeting Feb. 
6—express reservations about whether his forthcoming 
political campaigning in New Jersey will diminish his effec- 
tiveness as a labor peacemaker. 


Cover Story—Three rate ideas shippers like 


Depariments The railroad rate structure must be up-dated, say most 
P respondents to this month’s Traffic Poll. But there’s no 
general agréement as to the “whys” and “wherefores.” 


Cover Story—Who'll carry the nation’s grain? 


What’s being done to keep grain on the rails, what else can 
be done, and what more is likely to be done, were discussed 
at a Railway Age roundtable in Minneapolis. 


PFE cars cut shipping costs ........ 


* _ Five hundred of the line’s 40-ft ice reefers are being equipped 


— ee on ‘ with I¢e-Tempco systems, which may be installed in an ad- 
pis dbp ietatneneniae ditional 500 PFE cars. The systems permit precise tempera- 
AMES G. LYNE, Editor . 9 ° ° 

ROBERT G. LEWIS, Publisher ture control; increase a car’s lading capacity. 

JOE W. KIZZIA, Executive Editor 

Managing Editor Fred ¢ A 

News Editor Luth 


traffic ranaperiaiion...G. C. Huds challenge of technology 
Cc. L. Combes FN H 
Signaling & Communication 


er S$ 


Rod Craib Harry M. Grayson high-level conference last week at Northwestern University. 


graling & Communications” Technological change on the railroads was the subject of a 
Associate Editors 

Librarian. rm . . . 
Editorial Assistant 22 June Me The role of management, labor and the regulators in putting 
r irector Qussell y a : < : 
ee er te = technology to work on the rails was thoroughly (and cri- 
Production Manager eph J. Ménke ; of 

Rapa: peep tically) discussed. 

@ Chicago 3, 79 West Monroe St ‘ 

Western Editor..... 

Regional News Williams V 


cn eceat ae Norman E G les i What containers need now . 

R. E. howe E. W. Hodakins 2% rh . . ° ° ° 
Purchases & Stores ert. Enos lo reach full potential, containerization must solve problems 
Editorial Assistant Wanda Brow 


© Washington 4, National Press Bidg involving standardization, labor, development costs and 
Washineton Editor Walter J}. Toft? 


coordination between various transport modes. 


@ The Hague, Netherlands 


nternational Editor 


Railway Age, established in Washington eyes merger moves 


1856, is indexed by the 
B ness Periodicals Ind nn “sy ° . . . rxreX “Oo » 
(> the Engineering  tadex The ICC is investigating NYC and C&O purchases of B&O 


Service and the Public Af 


fairs Information Service stock. The Justice Department, meanwhile, is studying anti- 
Name registered in U.S. Patent Of- : J ‘ ' 
oo trust aspects of several merger drives. 
Published weekly by the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Corporation at 


Rh, The Action Page—Why the ‘hush, hush?’ 

the Post Office at Orange, Conn pe : s . ; : : : 

Soneat: Aether 4 Glethante, orectéont The Presidential commission on railroad working rules will 
s ; D C. Salis — > oA ~ 7c 17 mae (| ie 

eueeutive vice-president: George work in executive session—that is, with press and_ public 

Dusenbury, vice-president and edi ae ° ° — ° ° > 

torial and promotion director excluded. This procedure invites failure of the commission’s 

Robert G. Lewis, Joe W. Kizzia, M 

H Dick, M J Figa, R Cc Van purpose. 

Ness, vice-presidents 
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; Notice, it’s not a special car. It’s 
a gondola. Yet it’s getting very 
' special treatment. Every car made 


by General American gets special 


i attention. 
For example, this Pandjiris 
ok, machine was developed expressly for 


General American. It turns cars 


; _ upside down—effortlessly. Why 
: bother? Because this eliminates 
tricky, and often sloppy overhead 


welding—assures the cleanest, 


best welded seams. 
Throughout the mile-long produc- 
TRADITION tion lines, you’ll find the most modern 
equipment — many one-of-a-kind 
machines. Many developed 


a expressly for General American. _ 
4 Result—better cars, better quality, 
Cas 34 better value. In fact, General 


American has grown to be America’s 


\ largest builder of specialized cars 
: = © by building cars that work better, last 
: Rig longer with minimum maintenance. 


Did we say special cars? Every car 


is speeial—if it’s built by General 
American. The next time you consider 
new freight cars, let us show you 


why it pays to plan with General 


American. 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
CARS ; a Offices in principal cities 
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Short and Significant 





Week ata 


SP control of WP... 
Glance 


“will better serve the public,” said Union Pacific in announc- 

ing its opposition to control of WP by Santa Fe. Meanwhile, 

C + Statisti Santa Fe termed “unsatisfactory” an SP proposal that joint 

urren alISlics trackage rights over the Bieber route be held by WP and 
Operating revenues ‘. 9 Wal “D $0 ors wdc a a . Tp 
Agr tndige gg a e Santa Fe if SP is granted stock control of WP. 


11 mos., 1959 8,979,398,045 
Operating expenses 


11 mos., 1960 .. 6,951,724,230 First missile-launcher car 
11 mos., 1959 7,050,235,908 


Taxes 


a eisai left ACF’s Berwick, Pa., plant last week for Seattle, Wash., 
11 mos., 1959 958,748,814 where Boeing will outfit the interior with launch gear. De- 


Net railway operating income 


11 mos., 1960 549,744,777 veloped jointly by ACF and AMF, the car is 88 ft long over 
11 mos., 1959 671,185,991 ; . 4 


Net income estimated couplers, resembles a baggage car. 
11 mos., 1960 393,000,000 
11 mos., 1959 484,000,000 
Carloadings revenue freight : . ° ° Th 
2 whs., 1961 we Illinois Central will receive $35 million 
2 wks., 1960 1,195,594 


Freight cars on order for air rights over a six-block area in downtown Chicago. 
Jan. 1, 1961 21,070 


Jan. 1, 1960 43,870 A $150-million office building-hotel complex is planned for 
Freight rs delivered . ° é< : 
12 mos., 1960 one the site, which developers call “the greatest undeveloped 
oe ae 37,819 piece of real estate in the world.” 
e 


Advertising Sales Department Tra nsport undersecreta ry 


sep agage at the Department of Commerce will be Clarence D. Martin, 

nig gree Jr., an automobile dealer of Los Angeles, Calif. He has been 
appointed by President Kennedy to succeed John J. Allen, Jr. 
In announcing the appointment, the President said he and 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges look to Mr. Martin “to bring 
new vigor and fresh ideas to the complex duties of the im- 
portant post.” 


Chicago 3 


imitene 
Pectin 
atin Annual savings of $950,000 . . 

Sees cor are anticipated by Pittsburgh & West Virginia in a cost- 
Fred Kloner, cutting program that includes a 30% reduction in super- 
Sun Qvansiene visory and other exempt personnel; “substantial” salary 


e 


ae cuts for those remaining who earn over $7,200 a year; mov- 
ortion ‘ ‘ € ‘ b 
. ing of general offices from downtown Pittsburgh to the main 
railroad yards. 


Peter W 


London S. W. 


binddees r . ; 

isms Railroad employment continued to decline 

Te last month. The average number of employees in mid- 
December totaled 734,585, 1.19‘; below November 1960 and 

Railroad employees subscription rot r ) ee ec 

ee Saar oes Men, oa oe 7.64°. below December 1959. 


poid. To roilroad 

western hemisphere, $10 o ye 
wies, $15 o yeor. Single 

special issues. Address subscript ' é 

Solin tase tos Sumevigtton Dept. Ratieran LIRR has politely rejected... 

Age, Emmett St., Bristo!, Conr 

Sadccas ak tant ince ene. Sond. aie al the BRT’s offer of a $250,000 loan for one year with interest. 
dress with new, enclosing * possible, yeur : : a : 

copies unless you provide exive pestogs. Long Island said it was “glad labor recognizes that it has a 


Eieevotion, 30 Church St. New York 7, N.Y stake in keeping the railroad running,” but said it needed a 
POSTMASTER—SEND FORM 3579 to EMMETT ST 
BRISTOL, CONN 


nn hy <All long-term solution to its deficit problems (RA, Jan. 9, p. 36). 
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One of a series 
spotlighting the 
companies that work and 
grow along the Coast Line 


William C. Macinnes, 
president of Tampa Electric, 
has been connected with 
the electrical utility industry in 
various capacities for the 
past 33 years. He is a native 
of Novia Scotia, and holds 
a master’s degree in electrical 
engineering from M. |. T. 
Prior to joining Tampa Electric 
in 1954 he served as 
vice president of Stone & Webster 
Service Corp. of New York. 

In addition to his duties as 
president of Tampa Electric 
he holds directorships on the 
boards of a number of 
other companies and is active in 


many local civic organizations 


Shippers Along the Coast Line 


Tampa Electric Company's Gannon Power Plant at Sutton, Florida 


Two Carloads of Coal an Hour 


Supplying electric power to meet the fast-growing needs of Tampa Elec- 
tric Company’s West Florida service area is no easy job. Just to keep 
ihead of demand the company has had to maintain a continuous ex- 
pansion program, and plans are being 


made to invest another $150 
million within the next five years. 


The newest project is a third generating unit at the company’s steam 
operated Gannon Power Plant. When it goes into service later this year, 
it will boost the plant’s capacity from 260,000 to 435,000 kilowatts—an 
yutput which will require approximately 2,600 tons of coal a day or an 
iverage of two carloads of coal every working hour! 


To secure such quantities of coal at reasonable cost demands bulk ship- 
ping services of the most economical and efficient kind available. This 
is exactly the type freight services Coast Line provides—and not 

only for heavy volume shippers but for all our shippers. 
and you'll find Coast Line gives you more for your shipping 
dollar. More economy, dependability, and individual 
attention than you've known before. Call on 

Coast Line soon. 


Try us 


“Thanks for Using Coast Line’”’ 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


...serving the 
Southeast Coastal 6 
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Will Mitchell Step D 


> The Glance: The 
Presidential commission on_ railroad 
working rules faced the possibility last 
week that it may have to go shopping 
for a new chairman. Former Labor 
Secretary Mitchell now heads the com- 
mission—but a question as to his con- 
tinued suitability for the post was raised 
after he became an active candidate for 
the Republican nomination for governor 
of New Jersey. A decision on whether 
he will remain on the commission is duc 
next week, 

Meanwhile, President Kennedy is pre- 
paring to appoint a second commission 
—comprised of the public members on 
the current panel, but new carrier and 
union members—to consider the “job- 
freeze” issue which led to a strike of 
railroad harbor workers in New York. 
rhe second commission will go to work 
after the first has submitted its report. 


Story at a 


James P. Mitchell doesn’t think 


his political aspirations disqua 
for leadership of the 

mission that for the 

probing the ticklish 

working rules. But 

decision 
panel. 


Mr. 


up 


Mitchell has 


member, Eisenhower-appointed com 
mission meets in Washington Feb. 6, 
ask other members how they 
about his continuing in the 
Reportedly, he will resign the chairman 


ship if union or management 


he will 
feel job 
either 
representatives express reservations 
ibout his continued effectiveness 

It was disclosed last week that AAR 
President Daniel P. Loomis, at a privat 
uncheon in Washington several days 
told Mr. Mitchell that 
iilroad men had expressed concern as 
to whether the task of 
New would the former 
ibor with enough time and 
detachment to carry out his commission 
luties effectively. Mr. Mitchell will seek 
the Republican nomination for the New 
Jersey 


irlier, some 
campaigning in 
Jersey leay e 


secretary 


y governorship in a_ contested 
mary this spring. 


Mi 


question as to Mr. 


Loomis emphasized 
Mitchell's integ: 
had been raised. 

Mr. Mitchell then decided to put 
question to the entire commission 

This development came as a crippling 
railroad harbor strike in New York was 
settled with agreement by the 
the carriers to submit the major 

union demands for a “freeze” of 


railroad tugboat 


unions 
ind 
issue 
jobs—to a 


second 


RAILWAY AGE week y 


PUTTIN UIT LMU 


own? 


commission to be 
Kennedy 

A carrier spokesman the 
Administration had agreed to issue an 
executive order, within 30 days afte1 
the end of the New York harbor strike, 
ippointing the new commission. It will 
consist of the five public members on 
the present work rules commission, and 
ind union representatives 
exploring the 
area of railroad working rules 


appointed by Pres 
dent 


said 


new 
The 


general 


carrie! 
first commission, 
s to submit its report by next Dec. | 
although there is a for ex 
tending the deadline to March 1, 1962 
[he second commission will then go to 
work, taking the railroad 
workers’ job-stabilization demands. The 
recommendations of this commission 
ire to be presented within 60 days after 
issuance of the report of the first com 
mission. 

The New York strike setthkement came 
vithin 24 hours after Labor Secretary 
Arthur J. Goldberg flew to New York 
on the invitation of Governor Rocke- 
feller and on the instructions of Presi 
dent Kennedy. In rapid order, three 
maritime unions withdrew pickets that 
had forced the shutdown of the New 
York Central and the New Haven ove! 

wide (RA, 9), the 


provision 


up harbor 


area Jan. 23, p. 


Commuter Aid: 3 Plans 


There was hopeful 
road commuter 
week. 

@ In Pittsburg 
unwrapped a 
city-supported, modernized sub 
Under the PRR pr 
the Allegheny County Port Aut 
would purchase 39 new self-prope 
passenger cars wh PRR 
operate bas 


would be 


service. 


1ich 
on a contract 
slashed, service wo 
fast and frequent. PRR 
plan at the request of the Po 
thority the 
nouncement that 
don its deficit 
urban I 
produce an annual 
of $2,300,000 for the Port 
but PRR noted that this would 
“less than the cost of building half 


drew 


railroad 
it planned to 
Pittsburg] 


[he proposal 


following 


laden 
trains 


estimated 


mile of the Penn-Lincoln Parkway, 
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Authority 


which can’t move nearly so many 


people so fast so far and from so 


many places over its entire 

@ In New York, the legislat 
ipproved a_ constitutional 
putting the 
$100 million in 
finance the purchase of railroad com 
muter The amendment will go 
to the voters next November. The 
Port of New York Authority will 
administer the plan, which calls for 
the of 400 
muter roads 
@ Meanwhile, a four-state 
New Haven” committee, set up 
last October to look for ways to help 
the railroad through its financial 
crisis, Came up with a plan which it 
says would provide the road with an 
extra $13,700,000 a year for the 
next four years. It calls for tax relief 
ind other financial aid from the four 


amend- 


ment state’s credit be 


hind securities to 


cars 


lease new cars to com 


SAVE 


the 


states. (New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts) 
communities served by the road, to 
the extent of $6.200.000 a 
repeal of the 10% 
on non-commuter fares, 
no reduction in present fares, 
bringing in another $3,000,000; 10% 
fare hikes to produce $1,500,000 a 
and 


and 


year, 
federal excise tax 
passenger 


with 


year; “cooperative action by 
bondholders and by labor and man- 
agement” to effect savings of $3,- 
000,000 a Late last week the 
ICC advised public officials of states 
ind communities served by the 
New Haven that it cannot authorize 
further loan guarantees for that road 
unless there is “substantial financial 
aid at the state and local levels early 
in 1961.” The ICC has so far guar- 
anteed over $18 million in loans to 
the road but says it can’t “provide 
a recurrent subsidy.” 


year. 





railroads began thawing switches and Washington with 
clearing snow drifts from tracks, freight : 
service was 
commuters 

their trains and ferries 


resumed, and 


went gratefully 


100,000 1 su 


rie ciliation talks. Secretary Goldberg said 
that although comparatively few strikers 
ra were involved, the tieup had great rami- in the 

fications that made it a matter of na- 


The end of the New York tieup was 
hailed as a good thing by both 
roads and unions, but joy was not 
restrained. The New York Herald Tr tional interest. 
bune’s national economics editor, Josep! 
R. Slevin, said “President Kennedy has 
demonstrated that he is prepared to 
jump in where former President Eisen 
hower was determined not to 
and added: “It's 
dent.” 

Secretary Goldber 
He noted that he 
on the 


governor and 


risome 


New York Mayor 
Robert Wagner. He vigorously rejected 
ggestion that he had “supplanted” 
gratefully back to the National Mediation Board in con- 


, “It doesn’t mean,” 
every little dispute 
kind of participation.” 


— Doyle Report Viewed Mr. 
' As ‘Clear Blueprint’ 


The Doyle Report is 
print for action” if the new Congress 
invitatio of that state ind the new administration 

ft nferring untangle the transportation problem,” 


says Illinois Central President Wayne 
A. Johnston. 

He told the Chicago Railroad Securi- 
ties Club that this study and those 
preceding it have “helped to educate 
the public to the great need for change 
government attitude toward 
transportation.” 

He declared that railroads are “closer 
today to getting [necessary] changes in 
government regulation than at any time 
in history. For [railroads] there is only 
one way to go and that is up.” 
Johnston urged the federal! 
government to treat all modes of trans- 
port equally and warned that “unless 
the shocking inequalities in taxation, 
regulation and subsidized competition 
can be eliminated, the railroads cannot 
solve their problems.” 


he added, “that 
will require this 


“a clear blue- 


“ 


want to 





Watching Washington with water raf 


e LABOR-MANAGEMENT negotiations have be- 
gun in an undertak t 
practices. Sucl 


Labor Executives’ 


ng to agree on track-car operating 

reement could halt the Railway 
\ssociation’s drive for legislation to 
give the ICC power to p1 ibe rules for operation of 
the track cars 


PROSPECTS | success of t ndertaking can’t be 
appraised at this time. Negotiations thus far have con- 


sisted only of pre nary talks between members of 


RLEA and officers of the AAR 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO, in 1955. the AAR issued 


new minimum standards for supplemental rules govern- 


Ip] 
ing operation of the so-called 


under 
line-up system hereby operators of 
track cars work road on the basis 
of information heduled and extra 


trains moving ove 


THE NEW STANDARDS were set out in 10 rules 
which the AAR made recommended practice. Among 
other things, they called for periodic examinations for 
track-car operator regulations governing 
issuance by dispatchers and receipt by track-car crews 


of the train line-ups 


THIS AAR ACTION the aftermath of a 
letter written to the association in 1954 by Owen Clarke, 
who was then a member of the ICC. Mr. Clarke also 
spoke about the n 1954 address, saying action 


was needed to insure safer operation of track cars and 
that the Commission had turned to the AAR because 


the problem is pri vad operation. 


PRESUMABLY, the new rules did not improve 
rations sufficiently to satisfy the 
ssion. In 1957, RLEA began its 
and the Commission has supported 
the proposal as a “safety” 


safety of track-ca1 


unions—or the Comm 


drive for legislation, 


measure. The railroads as- 


10 


sailed it as a “make-work” bill. Last year, the bill cleared 
the Senate’s Interstate Commerce Committee and was 
on the Senate calendar when Congress adjourned. 


A LABOR-MANAGEMENT PACT, like that sought 
here, was entered last year. It had the effect of moderat- 
ing the Accident Reports Act which was then passed. 
A more drastic bill, originally sponsored by RLEA., 
would have ended ICC discretion to determine which 
accidents are reportable. The compromise left the Com- 
mission with such discretion and embodied an under- 
standing that the reporting rules would be revised by 
the Commission, as they have (RA, Jan. 2, p. 8). 


eTHE ICC’s streamlining program has been further 
advanced. The Commission has taken two more steps 
to delegate duties to staff members and thus give com- 
missioners more time to consider major transportation 
questions. The revamp orders become effective Feb. 1, 
as do like previous orders whereby the Commission 
limited rights of appeal and created three new employee 
boards to dispose of uncontested cases processed by the 
Bureau of Finance (RA, Jan. 16, p. 10). 


THE TWO NEW orders will authorize the director 
of the Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance to institute 
civil injunctive proceedings involving motor carriers and 
recommend to the Department of Justice some criminal 
prosecutions and civil forfeiture proceedings. They will 
also create two boards of employees to consider some 
proceedings related to railroad safety and service and 
transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 


THE DELEGATION to the director of the Bureau 
of Inquiry is expected to eliminate an estimated 500 
enforcement matters annually from consideration by the 
Commission or its divisions. The safety and service 
boards are expected to take over some 300 non-ad- 
versary matters now handled annually by Division 3. 
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\ (%) KEYSTONE 
HOCK 


a \ 





Both cars and cargoes are protected by this exclusive 
Keystone arrangement. 

The Keystone SHOCK CONTROL system, featuring a 
double acting hydraulic cylinder, requires no flexible 
external chamber for oil displaced by piston rod. 

The floating center sill and two sets of return springs, 
absorbs direct impact energy during coupling and run in. 


YSTONE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
80 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-7160 


In Conoda: 
INTERNATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
6205 Cote de Liesse Rood , Montreal 9 , Quebec 
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HERE’S WHAT TRAFFIC MANAGERS TELL US: 


"',.aluminum crossmembers 
provide faster, safer, 


and easier loading." 


G. E. Gessner, Consultant 
Headquarters Traffic 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


“... we've been recently receiving an occasional 
car equipped with aluminum crossmembers, and 
they are 100% better in every way. There is no 
question that the handling of these aluminum 
pieces speeds up loading...” 

Earnest A. Eddings 

Traffic Manager 

Strathmore Paper Company 


“We receive cars from various sources that em- 
ploy aluminum crossmembers, and our readying 
manager states that he would like to see all cars 
equipped this way. The time element is greatly 
reduced in unloading these cars.” 


J. A. Hamberg 
Traffic Manager 
Union Hardware & Metal Company 


“Our carloaders prefer the aluminum equipment 
because it is easier to handle.” 


H. J. Bowman 
General Traffic Manager 
Johnson's Wax 


ye 
Crossmembers made with Reynolds Aluminum 
cut loading costs, reduce freight damage 


The above statements are from just a few of the 
many letters we’ve received from leading traffic 
managers. These men work in many different indus- 
tries, but all agree on one basic fact: aluminum cross- 
members save time and money—they’re preferred 
by management and freight handlers alike. 











Specify cars equipped with aluminum crossmembers. 
Or, ask your special freight equipment supplier 
about crossmembers made with Reynolds Aluminum. 
For complete details on aluminum for any railroad 
or freight use, contact your local Reynolds office, or 
write Reynolds Metals Company, Box 2346-TM, 
With aluminum crossmembers, there are no rust Richmond 18, Virginia. 

stains on freight, no splinters in hands. They pro- 

tect both load and loader. Lightweight aluminum 

crossmembers can be easily, safely, handled by one Watch Reynolds new TV show 
man—yet they are as strong as any crossmember “Harrigan & Son", Fridays; also ‘‘All 
now in use! Star Golf'’", Saturdays—ABC-TV 
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JANUARY TRAFFIC POLL 





Three Rate Ideas Shippers Like 


Prepecition 


In the past few years, a great deal has 
been done—and much more said— 
about revising the railroad rate struc- 
ture to make it conform more closely 
to present-day competitive conditions. 
As Railway Age pointed out in its issue 
of Dec. 19/26, 1960, page 54, the work 
of revision is proceeding with “painful 
slowness.” Much—perhaps most—of 
the slowness can be attributed to 
the fact that railroads, their customers 
and regulators have not reached full 
agreement on the pattern or principles 
to be followed in doing the revising. 
As a start toward developing a generally 
acceptable pattern, Railway Age, in 
the same editorial, suggested three ideas: 

@ That class rates be recognized as 
commercially useless, and substitutes 
be found for them which would give 
effect to rail costs as a “floor” and pri- 
vate truck costs as a “ceiling.” 

© That, for short hauls where rail 
and truck costs are close, rail rates must 
be held to a small margin above direct 
costs. 

©@ That, for longer hauls where truck 
costs exceed rail costs, it is economically 
justifiable for rail rates to include a 
larger margin of profit than that ex- 
pected from shorter hauls. 


- 


1) Do you agree, in general, with the 
three principles stated in the proposi- 
tion? 


Undecided ... a 6 

2) If not, in what respect do you dis- 
agree? See accompanying text for re- 
sponses to this question. 

3) What additional or alternative prin- 
ciples would you suggest to speed mod- 
ernization of the rail rate structure? 
See accompanying text for answer to 
this question, too. 


Substantial agreement is expressed by 
shippers to the proposition that the rail- 
road rate structure must be up-dated 
But respondents to this month’s Traffic 
Poll expressed a wide range of opinions 
as to the “whys” and ne 
Neither did they all 
need for revision. 

Twenty-nine respondents checked off 
an affirmative answer to 


“wherefores 


agree as to the 


Question 1, 
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but seven disagreed with them and six 
sat on the fence. 

Suggestions for improvements were 
varied. L. F. Van Kleeck, traffic man- 
ager, Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., sug- 
gested “speedier action” and “less 
statutory notice” on rate proposals. He 
thinks rail carriers “should have 
freedom to make rates to fit the 
of their customers regardless of 
petition.” 

L. H. Martin, general traffic 
ager, Gould National Batteries, 
St. Paul, Minn., is another who 
need for speedier processing of new 
rates. “Motor carriers,” he says, “will 
act On a proposal, approve and pub- 
lish a rate in less than 60 days. It takes 
railroads six to eight months to do 
the same thing. I believe railroad pro- 
cedures and practices ought to be 
streamlined, so a rate will be published 
quickly enough to move the tonnage 
available, not . after motor carriers 
have handled the bulk.” 

J. Douglas Dawson, general traffic 
manager, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
says “the time must come, if rail and 
motor carriers intend to exist and beat 
private carriage, for a cost-plus theory 
on all freight rates.” 

A plea for directional rates came 
from D. B. Goodwin, corporate traffic 
manager, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Goodwin writes: “Railroads should be 
able to publish directional rates even 
below direct costs where there is an 
unbalance in tonnage, i.e., transcon- 
tinental tonnage is much heavier going 
west than it is east. Therefore, railroads 
should be able to publish eastbound 
rates low enough to attract more ton- 
nage for empty equipment being re- 
turned.” 

Henry A. Archambo, director of 
traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
suggests “close study by rail carriers 
of the industry requirements in the 
area where tonnage is heavy and moves 
regularly. It is this traffic that is most 
frequently transported in private equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. Archambo goes on to discuss the 
influence of TOFC. “Trailer-on-flat-car 
rates and charges,” he says, “are re- 
sponsible for the return of considerable 
traffic to rail carriers. Industry today is 
locating in areas beyond the large 
cities. Most of these locations are away 
from trackage, thus [are] served by 
highways only. These are the industries 
engaged in private transportation of 
their goods. This traffic can and will 


more 
needs 
com- 


man- 
Inc., 


sees a 


be returned to rail lines only when 
proper TOFC rates or charges under 
Plans III and IV are published which 
will reduce the industries’ freight costs.” 

H. N. Johnson, general traffic man- 
ager, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
thinks that “the use of class rates at 
the lower levels, based on competitive 
conditions, are important in preserving 
proper relationships between commodi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Johnson also feels that “rail- 
roads can effectively make use of transit 
arrangements, whereby the customer 
pays them on a through basis, based on 
mileage to and from the transit station. 
Under the old concept of transit, a 
shipper had to continue in a straight 
line. Business is not done that way. We 
must rather serve a radius around the 
mill. The above type of transit would 
permit us to do this, and would tend 
to keep our tonnage on the rails.” 

Incentive rates, substituted motor 
service to destinations beyond the rail 
transit point, and storage-in-transit of 
piggyback movements are the sugges- 
tions of R. C. Waehner, general 
manager, distribution division, Lever 
Brothers Co. 

“In the past two decades,” Mr. 
Waehner says, “railway equipment has 
been improved to achieve greater load- 
ing capacity. During this period, our 
customers have been making more ef- 
fective use of capital by ordering smal- 
ler quantities more frequently. The net 
result: Current rail rates and minimum 
weight structures do not permit us to 
make full use of railroad facilities. An 
additional $10,000,000 of business in 
our company alone would be available 
to railroads by a wider use of incen- 
tive rates, combined with realistic stor- 
age-in-transit permitting us to load 
heavy rail cars to distribution centers 
and making multiple shipments beyond 
the transit distribution point to our 
eventual customers at the balance of 
the through rate; i.e., 60,000 Ib inbound 

three shipments of 20,000 Ib out- 
bound, if surrendered on the same day 
to the carrier ex the transit distribu- 
tion point.” 

Mr. Waehner says substituted motor 
service to destinations beyond the point 
of rail transit and storage-in-transit on 
piggyback movements “would permit 
full utilization of efficient rail volume- 
hauling capacity to a transit point, as 
well as the necessary smaller move- 
ment beyond the transit distribution 

(Continued on page 37) 
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From Spring Pack Corp. comes a new im- 
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Grain: Back to the Rails? 


Participants (left to right in photo above) 


F. F. Flinchbaugh, director of traffic, International Mill- 
ing Co. 


D. F. McDonald, assistant director of transportation, 
General Mills 


R. P. Post, general traffic manager, Cargill, Inc. 


H. K. Relf, director of transportation, Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co. 


Paul Stepner, general traffic manager, Pillsbury Mills 
R. H. Smith, freight traffic manager—rates, Soo Line 
R. L. Thorfinnson, vice president—traffic, Soo Line 
Gardner C. Hudson, Railway Age 


J. R. Sullivan, formerly vice president—marketing, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis (subsequently appointed assistant vice 
president—freight sales and service, New York Central) 

Norton Quarve, traffic manager, Continental Grain Co. 


W. C. Newman, general traffic manager, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland 


4. R. Scoggin, director of traffic, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange 


Vv. P. Brown, general freight traffic manager—rates and 
divisions, Great Northern 


W. J. Luchsinger, vice president-traffic, Northern Pacific 


R. E. Hibbard, assistant general freight traffic manager— 
rates and divisions, Milwaukee 


> The Story at a Glance: Grain— 
because it’s bulky, and moves in large 
volume and often over long distances 
—is ideally suited to rail carriage. But 
in practice, it’s moving in increasing 
amounts by highway and by water. 

The situation alarms many railroad 
men, who see their traffic and their 
revenues shrinking as grain is diverted 
to other modes of transportation. It 
alarms also men in the grain business, 
who see such diversion disrupting or- 
derly and long-established rail-based 
marketing processes. 

What is being done to keep grain 
on the rails—what else can be done— 
and what more is likely to be done, 
were the subjects of discussion at a 
Railway Age round-table in Minneapo- 
lis. Here’s the report of that session. In 
it are some new ideas that may well be 
in effect when northwestern grain be- 
gins to move in 1961. 


Hudson (Railway Age): How has 
rail movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts been affected by competition from 
trucks, barge lines and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway? 

Brown (Great Northern): We have 
three types of truck competition. One 
is return-haul transport by trucks that 
have gone out to the country with 
other products and bring back return 
loads. The second is buy-and-sell com- 
petition from motor carriers who buy, 
for example, corn; transport it from, 
say, lowa to North Dakota, and return 
with feeding barley. The third is straight 
trucking of grain by carriers who pick 
it up in the country, take it principally 
to terminals, and return empty. The 
only revenue those trucks receive is 
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from transportation of grain. 

In our experience, it is practically 
impossible to meet the first two types 
of competition through rate 
ments. For the return-haul truckers. 
any compensation is better than return- 
ing empty. We have situations where 
even responsible motor carriers quote 


i 


Jirict 
adgjus 


15 cents under the rail rate, no ma 
what that rate is. You can’t meet 
and-sell competition through rates 
cause the trucker has 
volved. 

The third type we think we can meet, 
in the area where it exists, i.e., about 
300 miles east 
nals and the same distance west from 
our eastern terminals. We are 
rates predicated primarily on what we 
think truck costs to be, since the truck- 
er can make his rates without publish- 
ing them or filing tariffs, and 
change them on a day-to-day basis. We 
think the only way to meet that type 
of competition is to establish rates that 
will make the operation uneconomical 
for the trucker, must make his 
profit and replace his equipment out 
of what he 
of grain. 

Hudson (RA): Is any 
three types of truck 
dominant? 

Brown (GN): The first two are 1 
sporadic. They do not particular] 
fect the rate structure, and cannot 
met by rate adjustments anyway 


two profits 


from our western term! 


making 


who 


gets on the one-way 


one ol 


competitio 


large type that causes us concern 
depletes our 
where the motor carrier goe 

ness just to haul grain. 

Smith (Soo Line) [here is a 
fourth category of truck competition 
the proprietary or private carriers 
distribute their finished product 
truck into grain producing areas. T} 
finished products once moved b 
westbound. The private carrier 
found that it is profitable for his 
provide his own transportation by 
westbound, and bring grain back 


9 
is tonnage we have lost 


revenues, 


1 


both wa 

is becoming increasingly serious 
Hudson (RA): When 

private companies trucking westbour 


you have in mind, perhaps, whole 


you speak 


grocers, wholesale hardware de 
chain stores, distributing from the 7 
Cities west to the smaller towns? 

Smith (Soo): Exactly 

Hudson (RA): And, of course 
back haul, an exen 
commodity, there is no regulation 

Smith (Soo): Correct 

Hibbard (Milwaukee): We have 
situation, too. Trucks were hauling 
and steel out to tremen 
volume and bringing back 
have never quite been able to meet 
truck rate on and 
have made progress. We 


since grain is 


Iowa in 
corn 
iron steel. but 
also real 
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eastbound corn rates in 1958, with a 
further reduction on export traffic via 
lake ports. We think the adjustment on 
corn and soya beans will be productive 
to a degree. If we could get the iron 
and steel rates adjusted to a level where 
we could participate in that traffic, we 
could make a double-barreled deal out 
of it. 

Brown (GN): I think that is the ans- 
wer to all the first form of truck com- 
petition, that is, return hauling, whether 
it is a private hauler going west and 
returning with grain, or a common or 
contract hauler going west and return- 
ing with grain. The basis for the opera- 
tion is the outbound movement of traf- 
fic. You have to make competitive 
moves in that area to keep the empty 
trucks out of the country, because 
once the empty truck gets into the 
country you can’t do anything, ratewise, 
to stop its use for grain eastbound. 

rhorfinnson (Soo Line): One factor 
contributing materially to the competi- 
tion is that there are outlets available 
for trucked grain on the 
river and the St. 
both in movements to eastern 
mills on the lakes and also for direct 
export through the Seaway. Until those 
outlets became available, trucking of 
grain was necessarily limited, because 
transit by rail made it uneconomic, in 
many instances, for processors and 
handlers to utilize any inbound trucked 
grain against rail movement. Existence 
of those water outlets has 
changed the whole picture. 

Hudson (RA): In other words, those 
outlets made truck competition 
more serious. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): That’s right. Also, 
at the time that outlets 
developed competition for trucking of 
grain into the market, they developed 
competition for those railroads that 
were carriers of grain and grain prod 
ucts beyond the primary markets of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Duluth-Supe 
rior. That problem faces our railroad. 
the GN, the NP, the Milwaukee 
the M&StL, for example, as a serious 
threat to their over-all revenue. 

Sullivan (Minneapolis & St. Louis): 
[he impact has been very noticeable on 


Mississippi 


Lawrence Seaway, 


vessel 


definitely 


new 


Same water 


and 


the M&StL. Before the opening of the 
Seaway, a substantial part of the grain 
originating on our line and moving 
through Minneapolis, also moved be- 
yond to our eastern and southern con- 
nections at Peoria. Because of the im- 
pact of the Seaway, the pattern has 
changed substantially. A great deal of 
traffic that formerly moved via Peoria 
is now moving via the head of the 
lakes. This has been a serious matter 
from our standpoint. 

Hibbard (Milw): We are trying to 
correct this same situation. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): The crux of the 
entire problem is really the exempt 
commodity provisions of our laws, 
which permit carriage of grain without 
any regulation of rates. We can meet 
the competition of the motor carrier 
who deals exclusively in grain, even 
though he doesn’t have to publish rates, 
because we have been able to lower 
rates to a level that will meet his costs 
and enable us to handle the business. 
But so long as competitors have bal- 
anced movements, or so long as buy- 
and-sell operators can use grain as a 
back-haul at whatever rate is neces- 
sary to secure a balanced volume move- 
ment, we can’t successfully meet all 
motor carrier competition. The only 
thing that will really give us a satisfac- 
tory solution—and in my opinion pre- 
serve stability in the marketing of grain 

is to limit the present extensive ap- 
plication of the agricultural exemption. 

Sullivan (M&StL): Orderly market- 
ing of grain is affected when the mer- 
chant trucker or itinerant trucker goes 
directly to the farmer, buys grain, 
up the country elevator, and 
goes outside regular marketing chan- 
nels. In the northern area, 15% of the 
country elevators report bypassing as 
significant. In other areas, it runs as 
high as 33%. 

Scoggin (Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change): That situation is, of course, of 
concern to the grain industry. The 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange is or- 
ganized on a railroad basis. Our prices 
are box car prices. Samples on the ex- 
change floor are out of cars and not 
out of trucks. To the extent the ex- 
change serves a useful purpose for 


Passes 


“The only thing that will really give us a satis- 


factory solution—and in my opinion preserve 


stability in the marketing of grain—is to limit 


the present extensive application of the agri- 


cultural exemption.” 


R. L. Thorfinnson 
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those 


We have to gear our rate reduction to 
what will meet truck competition and 
still preserve the revenue that is neces- 
sary sO we can continue to provide 
equipment and service. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): We need revenue 
to maintain the vast network of branch 
ines we have throughout grain-produc- 
ng territory to originate this very grain 
traffic on which we are so dependent. 
In most instances, grain is the only 
evenue we get from those branches. 

Hudson (RA): Mr. Brown, for the 
ecord, would you clarify what you 
mean by non-transit dispositions? 

Brown (GN): Grain coming in to 
the head of the lakes or the Twin 
Cities by rail has an identity for rail 
movement beyond on_ proportional 

ites. That is called a transit adjust- 
nent. If grain comes in by truck, it of 
cannot move out by rail on 
nsit or proportional rates locally. 
must move out on flat rates by rail, 
on non-transit dispositions via barge 
seaway. 

At Duluth, 


moves out by 


ourse 


most grain coming in 
water, either down lake 
domestic destinations or for export, 
so they do not 
more than 15° 
ment 


need transit rates for 
of the outbound move- 
Out of Minneapolis, the barge 
movements reach only a limited area 
n relation to centers of population 
orth of the Ohio river, to which non- 
transit dispositions are applicable, and 
only about a 10% local or 


vater disposition. 


there is 


Our non-transit rates were designed 
to recapture from trucks inbound grain 
to which our regular transit rates 
wouldn’t apply because it would have 

non-transit disposition locally or by 


ter 
AiCl 


In making rate adjustments, we have 


responsibility of trying to protect 
evenue as far as we can, SO we are 

ing to meet truck competition but 
ot go beyond it, because money we 
se in grain revenues can’t be re- 
laced anywhere else. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): I believe what 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Thorfinnson have 
yeen talking about is an adjustment 

NP, GN and Soo put into effect 
\pril 8, 1960. on wheat, rye. and flax- 
ed, which, in general, reduced rates 
n an area up to 350 miles out of the 
[win Cities and Duluth. The reductions 
vere substantial, but you can use the 
ver rate into the market only if you 
lon’t go beyond the market by rail. 

Brown (GN): We did it wholly to 
maintain stable markets, and to pro- 
mote milling in transit, but not to give 
iway any more money than we had 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): This subject is 
now in litigation. We certainly are in 
sympathy with the railroads and the 

venue problem they face. But there 


are some ways in which they intend to 
meet competition with which we do not 
agree. There is an area of controversy 
so far as that is concerned. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): There’s an area 
for possible discussion as to the theory 
of how we should do it. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): There have been 
various methods of meeting truck com- 
petition put into effect by 
The one I was speaking of [reduced 
non-transit rates within a 350-mile 
radius] isn’t the only one. Railroads 
have made adjustments on coarse. grains 
and other changes in the same area to 
try to meet this problem. 

Hudson (RA): What are 
these adjustments, besides 
duced, limited-area non-transit rates 
and straight downward adjustments? 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): Most general in 
this territory are adiustments on wheat. 
rye and flax from about the middle of 
North Dakota into the Twin Cities and 
the head of the lakes. There was a 
more widespread adjustment which 
went into effect in August 1958 on 
corn, oats, sorghum grains and soy 
beans. You can’t call it a straight down 
ward adjustment, because it did not 
take a certain percentage or a certain 
number of cents off the rates. It was 
selective in that it applied only in a 
certain territory, and the adjustments 
from one station to another were such 
that there was no precise relationship 
to the old rate. But it retained the 
ability to move traffic through to the 
destination by rail with transit privi 
leges and things of that sort. Some re- 
visions on that adjustment went into 
effect a year or so ago. 

rhorfinnson (Soo): Also, there have 
been adjustments generally on export 
The GN, NP and Milwaukee 
made similar adjustments on the west 
coast. 

Brown (GN): One of the real prob 
lems of adjusting rail rates to meet 
truck competition is that rail rates 
historically have been built on scales 
with a retrograding rate of progression 
per mile as distance increases. We are 
completely in the dark as to what 
trucks will publish, so we must base 
our rates on what we think their costs 
are. Truck rates progress at an even 
rate per mile. The result is that your 
truck cost scale, progressing at an even 
rate, runs into your normal rate scale 
at points beyond a limited distance 
from the market. That’s what Mr. 
Scoggin refers to when he says there 
wasn’t a percentage reduction on the 
coarse grains. There was a new rate 
scale constructed which was presumed 
to meet truck costs. 

Our non-transit rates and our west 
coast rates will grade into the regular 
railroad rate scale at points generally 

(Continued on page 22) 
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dollars 
or deadheads? 


With two men, a staple gun and Steel-Corr 
you can line a car faster than you can switch 
and replace it; for even less than you 
can switch and deadhead a foreign 
line car to a home junction point. 
A class “‘A”’ car earning class “A” revenue and 


a satisfied customer is your bonus. 


( 2 A 


the new material with years of experience 


INTERNATIONAL-STANLEY CORPORATION §& °4°) WEST DODGE ROAD 


OMAHA 14, NEBRASKA 








The Soo Line upgrades boxcars in 15 minutes with Steel-Corr, two men and a staple gun. 
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Now, Railway Express Agency 
has a new name for the 
most complete shipping 

services in the world... 
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New name, new methods and equipment, new 
low rates, and a new company-wide spirit! 
That’s REA Express—ready, eager and 
able to provide you with its many services. 
REA Expressis the national and world-wide 
rail-air-sea-highway service of Railway 
Express ... the simplest way to ship. You 
deal with just one carrier—REA—all the 
way from origin to destination. 

You can ship anything, anywhere, any time 
via the REA network of domestic and inter- 


Multimillion-dollar modernization. 


national surface and air services. Nation- 
wide coverage to 23,000 communities in the 
U.S. No charge for door-to-door delivery 
(within published limits). 

New low express rates are in effect on many, 
many commodities. Now you can ship at 
rates that are comparable to—in many cases 
lower than—rates via parcel post and other 
so-called “low-cost” carriers. 

Service? No other organization can match 
REA-—it’s complete! 


al 


This new “key-point” terminal is typ- 
ical of REA’s investment in new serv- 


ices and new ways to serve you better 


t> 


peettaee * ie 
Containerized cargo handling, piggy- 
back shipping. New REA methods 
minimize handling, simplify transfer, 


save time and costs, speed delivery 


New over-the-road truck routes. Many 
new REA Express trucks supplement 
rail service, insure speed and fre- 
quency for intercity shippers. 


RADIO~ DISPATCHED 
AIR EXPRESS 


Air Express. This priority, low-cost 
air service of REA and the airlines 
spans the U.S. with pickup and deliv- 
ery by special Air Express trucks. 


New coordinated surface and air 
freight service enables you to combine 
air freight speed with fast REA 
pickup and delivery. 


World-wide international services. REA 

customhouse brokers clear your ship- 

ment fast, speed it by air—or surface 
on REA’s through bill of lading. 





Special new low rates on these and many other commodities: 
Farm implements and parts e Sheets, towels, tablecloths 
Rugs and carpets e Photographic equipment 


é supplies 
3ooks and printed matter und supplies 


pl AZ 
EXPRESS 


g - 


. 1 . . E 01S 
Shoes and other footwear Hand tools 


Wearing apparel This is only a partial list apply- 

x between all points ... call 
your local REA office if your com- 
modity is not included here. If it 
s, call for the complete rate story 
—it will show you big savings. 


SHIP ANYTHING -ANYWHERE 
wie REA EXPRES 
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Automobile, truck and trailer 
parts 


e Piece goods 


e Curtains and draperies 


RAIL + AIR * SEA + HIGHWAY 
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Paws 


300 or 400 miles from the market. If 
you carried that same scale out beyond 
300 or 400 miles, it would 
truck cost basis that 
higher than the rail 
the tapering rate of p1 
railroad scale. That \ will 
always have rate adjustments which 
will reduce your rate out to about 300 
or 400 miles. Beyond that point your 
normal rail rates are relatively 
than truck will be 
tained. 

A percentage reduction carried out 
throughout your whole area—at least 
800 miles in the case of Minneapolis 
—would make rates far lower than the 
truck costs of round-trip movement, 
once you get beyond 300 or 400 miles 
You will always have a distinction 
that your truck-competitive rate adjust 
ment will not cover 
from which grain rates 

Hibbard (Milw): On a rollback yo 
sometimes e level of the 
truck rate that it is necessary to meet 
‘ Thorfinnson (Soo): We have discussed 
with industry and with the Grain Ex 
change something along the line of a 
guaranteed rate in connection with non 
transit rates. The idea 
make transit applications 
those rates related to the 
grain received by rail 
ducing territories involved. That is in 
its initial stages, but it’s something we 
are trying to work on with 
in the hope that we car 
an adjustment which will permit us 
make transit available at 
parable to our present 
and still provide 
tation services. 

Hibbard (Milw): That wouldn’t meet 
direct trucking from farms, though 

Thorfinnson (Soo): No. I don’t know 
of anything that will meet that 
we can do something 
our existing laws, and 
lations. 

Hibbard (Milw) rect trucking 
important. There 
amount of it but v 
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GRAIN: BACK TO THE RAILS? (Continued from page 18) 


Hibbard (Milw): That would be a 
sounder approach than the one we had 
some time ago. 

Smith (Soo): A good many of the in- 
dustrial traffic men here represent grain 
processors. Shouldn’t we talk a little 
ibout the effects of trucking competi- 
tion on transportation of grain prod- 
ucts? 

Post (Cargill): Our company, and 
perhaps others, are buyers of trans- 
portation. We use all modes of trans- 
port, and use whichever is cheapest for 
us. The relationship between inbound 
truck grain and grain handled by ves- 
sels did not begin with the advent of 
the Seaway. As rail rate increases were 
superimposed on prior rail rate in- 
creases, shippers turned to truck and 
barge transport. That is the point of 
this diversion from rail to truck. 

Quarve (Continental Grain): Every 
sushel of grain produced anywhere is 
marketable both in a domestic and a 
world market. Your primary concern is 
not how it moves but to get it somewhere 
ind to make some money on it. The 
grain industry, by and large, has advo- 
cated a rollback, which is an unpopular 
word, for a number of years. There was 
quite a bit of sentiment in the grain 
trade for a rollback with adjustment to 
meet itinerant trucking. I think in the 
long run this would have had better eco- 
nomic features than this piecemeal se- 
lective rate adjustment we see today. 

I know you have to be responsible 
for revenue on a railroad, and I’m 
thankful I’m not one who has to be 
responsible for it. But we already see 
three or four different forms of truck- 
ing and the future may bring some new 
ones. It seems a little bit unfair that 
the fellow in Montana should have the 
misfortune of growing his wheat where 
the rate remains at a high level, while 
the man only 100 miles from the 
market has the chance to get some 
different form of transportation. Thus, 
you find this constant effort by every- 
one in the grain trade to get a little 
cheaper transportation. 

I think the railroads have to find a 
vay somehow, if they want to pre- 
serve the entire situation, to get grain 
to move at a more uniform cost level 
basis. The Commission did that in 
the 17000 case. I think we have to 
get back to some semblance of that. 
The very economic forces that pro- 
duced that adjustment are working 
again today. I don’t know whether or 
not we’re going to come out with 
something as good as that, but it de- 
serves very strong study rather than 
just going after a truck in such and 
such a locality, only to have the fellow 


balloon out somewhere else. Trucking 
is a very disruptive thing in the grain 
trade. You just don’t know where 
you're at at any time. 

Flinchbaugh (International Milling): 
Can’t we bring this problem into better 
focus by seeing to it that a better job 
is done about enforcing present regu- 
lations to minimize illegal transporta- 
tion. 

Quarve (Continental): Well, you're 
not going to drive everybody out of 
grain transportation everywhere. But 
I do think with realistic rates you're 
going to be the dominating force. 

We haven’t seen the end of this yet. 
There are more tricks that are going to 
come out. Wherever a rail rate is very 
productive, somebody’s going to find 
a way to hack at it. I really believe 
something in the way of a rollback, 
unpopular as that word may be among 
railroad people, is going to be neces- 
sary if railroads are going to remain 
the dominant factor in the grain trade. 
A more basic cost factor has to be 
used everywhere, and not just in se- 
lective places. Every merchandiser with 
whom I’ve talked in the past several 
years seems to come up with that same 
basic idea—that the rollback is the 
thing, because it will generally hold 
the greater share of the traffic to the 
rails. 

Hudson (RA): I take it, then, that 
the primary factor in moving grain, and 
in selecting the transport agencies that 
will move it, is price. Are there any 
factors relating to service or equipment 
that either help or hurt the railroads? 
Or aren’t those important factors? 

Post (Cargill): Equipment is extreme- 
ly important, but within a close radius 
of any market it’s very difficult for a 
railroad to regain traffic because of 
service. The truck from that area can 
make two or three trips a day, bring- 
ing grain in, unloading it, and making 
return movements to the country. Ship- 
pers and purchasers like that type of 
transportation. 

As for equipment, at the very mo- 
ment, and even with the railroads look- 
ing for more traffic, we are running 
into equipment shortages. It’s spotty 
now, but in many areas where the rail- 
roads could move traffic, equipment 
isn’t there to handle it. 

Hibbard (Milw): One of the reasons 
for that is that much of this grain and 
its products move east, and western 
railroads lose their cars in eastern 
territory. I understand some of the 
big eastern lines have no particular 
carbuilding program, so we find the 
western lines’ very desirable grain cars 

(Continued on page 24) 
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GRAIN: BACK TO THE RAILS? (Continued from page 22) 


being retained down there without re- 
turn. We can get any number of foreign 
cars but they wouldn’t be suitable for 
grain loading. 

Post (Cargill): Speaking of the rail- 
road industry as a whole means noth- 
ing to the shipper. He is looking for 
box cars. At a certain time there just 
aren't enough to go around. That’s the 
important thing. 

Brown (GN): Railroads will never be 
able to keep an absolute supply of 
cars available at all points for peak 
demand, so we'll always run into situ- 
ations, depending on crops and terri- 
tories, where we might get a car short- 
age. But the problem is what Mr. Hib- 
bard pointed out. Granger 
maintaining their car supply on an 
adequate basis, if they can get them 
back from the East after they go down 
there with grain or grain products. But 
with some eastern lines not keeping 
their supply on an adequate basis, our 
cars stay down there and we don’t get 
normal turnaround on them. 

Luchsinger (Northern Pacific): If the 
country elevator operator doesn’t get 
cars on the day he wants to ship, and 
the price goes up, so he gets more 
when he does ship, there are no com- 
plaints, If it works out the other way 
that’s 4 bad situation. Also, some cour 
try elevators feel that inability to 
get cars prevents them from moving 
through their elevator the volume they 
need. If.they can’t get 


lines are 


rain out, they 
can’t take it in, and that prevents them 
from handling the necessary turnover 

Brown (GN): We'll alwavs have peri 
odic or spot shortages. We had 
out west induced by shippers them- 
selves. We had a rate reduction that 
was to become effective Sept. 30, so 
everybody held up shipments waiting 
for it and then ordered 25 or 30 cars 
at a time. You couldn’t avoid that with 
any type of supply. But I know 
operating and transportation depart- 
ments are constantly trying to get cars 
returned. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex) 


one 


our 


I’ve heard many 


complaints. Is there any solution to 
this problem of trying to get car sup- 
ply up on eastern lines? Can anything 
be done to straighten it out? 

Sullivan (M&StL): There’s a funda- 
mental economic question here that 
faces the whole industry, and broad- 
ens our horizons immeasurably beyond 
grain. It is basically a matter of na- 
tional transportation policy. 

Relating to this equipment question, 
there is a very serious need for relief 
to the railroads in such an elementary 
matter as depreciation rates. When 
you think of trucks or towboats, you 
think of writing them off over a com- 
paratively short period, the deprecia- 
tion being chargeable, of course, as an 
expense. On railroads, depreciation 
rates set up by the ICC are grossly out 
of date, and completely unrealistic. 
We have to write off a box car over 
30 or 35 years. We bought it 30 years 
ago at $2,500. When we replace it at 
today’s market it costs about $8,000. 
This is damned discouraging to the 
railroads in attempting to build up big 
fleets of cars. 

This needs legislative remedy and 
the industry is working hard on it. It 
feels as though we're beating our heads 
against a stone wall, but we're trying. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): That illustrates 
how much we're on the horns of a 
dilemma. You've all made the point that 
there’s need for reduction in grain rates 
generally. Our railroads here are all 
heavily dependent on grain as a source 
of revenue. Our rate of return is al- 
ready marginal. As we roll back grain 
rates, as was suggested, the probable 
result would be a deficit operation. Yet 
to improve our position in the handling 
of grain it is obvious we have to do 
everything possible to expand our 
equipment and our service. You can’t 
do those things when you're operating 
t a deficit. That’s part of the nation’s 
railroad problem as well. 

Hibbard (Milw): To demonstrate that 
point, we found in Montana that if 
we rolled back our rates on wheat we 


“Relating to this equipment question, there is 


a very serious need for relief to the railroads in 


such an elementary matter as depreciation 


rates ... This needs legislative remedy.” 


J. R. Sullivan 


would have a rate 4 cents lower than 
the truck rate. We would be going be- 
low our competition. That is part of 
the objection of a rollback as such. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): But isn’t the 
main problem of equipment supply in 
the East? Would your suggestion about 
more adequate depreciation rates help 
eastern railroads maintain a better car 
supply? 

Sullivan (M&StL): Very definitely. 
We in the West may be in a little 
better shape because our cars are bet- 
ter. That’s why they are so desirable 
in the East. But this remedy would be 
enormously helpful to the industry as 
a whole. We'd see the effects in the 
grain business promptly. 

Quarve (Continental): Is there any 
soft spot in Washington? Does Con- 
gress indicate a plan to change these 
rates? 

Sullivan (M&StL): We haven't de- 
tected any. Efforts to reduce transpor- 
tation taxes show that government is 
not going to let loose a dime if they 
can help it. This is a very short-sighted 
policy, because we could produce far 
more in total tax revenues if we could 
get some remedies in the specific things 
that are driving us into the ground. 

Brown (GN): Returning to rollbacks, 
it was said earlier that it was unfair 
to give a rate reduction from the east- 
ern Dakotas, and not from Montana, 
where trucking competition does not 
exist. But we are not the creators of 
these problems. Trucking was not of 
our making. The Montana shipper is 
actually moving his grain on a rate 
which is lower, relatively, in relation 
to truck costs, than the rate from the 
eastern Dakotas. A percentage reduc- 
tion for the whole line would result in 
revenue losses that would literally be 
enormous. As I mentioned earlier, an 
over-all reduction of $10 per car from 
Dakota is over $10 million, which 
would be right out of net railway op- 
erating income. 

Quarve (Continental): I don’t dis- 
agree, but I'd like to comment that 
a rollback in any one sector is no 
better than any other selective rate 
cutting. For a rollback to be effective, 
it would have to be nationwide and 
absolutely uniform. 

Stepner (Pillsbury Mills): We talk 
about the immediate effect of roll- 
backs and cutbacks, but in some in- 
stances, unless those rollbacks are 
made, traffic is just going to go down 
the drain. This is what we found after 
the increases that were made all along 
the line in past years. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): Selective adjust- 
ments do create problems for industry 
that are at times very painful. 
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Smith (Soo): But disrupting changes 
of piecemeal adjustments are not 
railroad creation. Every one is 
to meet a specific situation that 
not of our doing. 

We have three modes of grain 
portation today. Two are unregulat 
and one is regulated. The non-regu- 
lated industries are setting the pace in 
grain transportation. The railroads can 
do nothing more than try to meet that 
same pace. I don’t hold out much 
hope to this rollback club. We simply 
can’t afford it. 

Relf (Osborne McMillan 
Nobody has indicated 
backs should go. In 
I make a suggestion which | 
made to anybody before as a very flat 
concrete idea: Leave your adjustment: 
your intermarket relationships, 
everything else just the way they 
today, but, forget this 300-350 mil 
where you railroad people feel most 
of your competition is. Take rate 
they exist today, the normal 17 
case grain rates with various increase 
up to and including Ex Parte 223 
I'm speaking of gathering rates 
reduce them a flat 10¢ per 100 Ib 
6¢ a bushel, on wheat. | 
that would break the camel’s ba 
but I do think it would enable you 
reach out for more business than 
thought you were going to get, 
didn’t get, by putting in these 
non-transit rates. By 
eastern North Dakota and 
River valley, where you insisted 
of your truck competition was, 
did was force the trucks farther 
Normally, we don’t truck from 
in Montana on the Soo 
Whitetail, the last point on the 
we had a trucker come to us 
fer to haul as many 
wanted 700 miles to the head 
lakes at 20¢ per 100 lb under 

Hibbard (Milw): Everyone of our 
railroads knows the nature of trucking 
station by station, elevator by elevator, 
commodity by commodity. We know 
the amount being hauled by peddlers 
by common and contract carriers 
straight grain trucks. We 
they are. That 
trucker who followed the same pat 
tern other truck lines follow in offer 
ing you less than the rail rate. He 
haul for you to the extent he 
trucks out there, but not when 
doesn’t have a westbound load to 
area. If any of you in the grain 
get into a car shortage and can 
any truckers who will send trucks 
empty to relieve the shortage, I'd 
to know about it. They 
know, and it’s in letters of 
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“If any of you in the grain trade get 
into a and find 
truckers who will send empty trucks 
to relieve the shortage, I’d like to 
know R. E. Hibbard 


car shortage can 


about it” 


“A rollback in any one sector is no 
better than any other selective rate 
cutting. For the rollback to be effec- 
tive it would have to be nationwide 
and uniform’’—Norton Quarve. 


we have seen, that: “To the extent 
we have trucks available, we will haul 
for you under the rail rate.” 

Thorfinnson (Soo): Mr. Relf, with 
respect to your remark about 10¢ per 
100 or 6¢ a bushel on wheat: If this 
were to be put into effect, would your 
company discontinue 100% the truck- 
ing of grain? 

Relf (Osborne): I don’t know that we 
would discontinue it 100%, but I feel, 
and my management feels, you would 
effectively limit truck competition. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): All these truckers 
who are hauling grain in are also able 
to haul something under load 
bound, whether it’s company trucks or 
common carrier trucks or private in- 
dustry doing its own trucking. 

Relf (Osborne): That’s probably true. 
Whether or not it’s a valid movement 
as the trucker is concerned, | 
personally don’t know. If you would 
reduce your over-all rates into Minne- 
apolis and Duluth by a flat 10¢ a 
hundred, you would practically wipe 
out truck competition. 

Hibbard (Milw): You're talking about 
beyond a certain aren't 


west- 


so far 


rates area, 
you? 

Relf (Osborne): The whole line, from 
Minneapolis to Whitetail. 

Hibbard (Milw): If we reduce our 
rate from a point 50 miles from Min- 
neapolis by 10¢ we won’t make any 
money at all on that move. 

Relf (Osborne): Well, I’m not think- 
ing so much of such very short move- 
ments. I’m thinking of North and 
South Dakota, where some railroads 
haven't done a thing about rates. 


Whether you agree to this or not, 
this is my proposal. I haven’t objected 
specifically to any of these adjust- 
ments, but if you want to know how 
you can get the business back, I’m 
giving you a concrete proposal. 


Thorfinnson (Soo): If it were coupled 


with a guarantee of 100% rail move- 
ment, you might be able to sell it. 

Relf (Osborne): I don’t want to tie 
myself in with a guarantee, but I ven- 
ture to say your percentage of busi- 
ness would increase materially. 

Hibbard (Milw): You mentioned a 
town in Montana where a man offered 
to haul for 20¢ under the rail rate. 

Relf (Osborne): That was an unusual 
situation. 

Brown (GN): If we cut 10¢, would 
your company turn down all those peo- 
ple who offer you 20, 25 or 30¢ under 
the rail rate? 

Relf (Osborne): I don’t say we’d do 
that, but I do think you would ef- 
fectively squash a lot of competition. 

Brown (GN): Once you get the truck 
in the country the 
against it. 

Smith (Soo): That’s why we would 
need the guarantee. Using Mr. Brown’s 
figure of 100,000 cars, you're talk- 
ing $10 million in revenue. For the 
three lines to reduce their revenue by 
$10 million, we have to have some as- 
surance there’s going to be additional 
volume. 

Relf (Osborne): I say you'd get it. 

Smith (Soo): In that case you should 
be willing to go along with the guaran- 
tee. 

Relf (Osborne): I am very sincere in 


economics are 
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saying we are rail-minded. There are 
many advantages to shipping by rai 
and we would prefer to ship rail in all 
cases. 

But we are buying 
There are various and sundry 
nomic features involved. We 
do what our competition 
competition 
and a few other large grain 
tors—bid 1 or 2 
we've got to 
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in the final analysis, we save money 

I say again we would much prefer 
to ship by rail, all facts considered 
but when it strictly to price 
we've got to look at price, and man 
agement looks at price 

Thorfinnson (Soo): Could we 
little reaction from some of the pro 
cessors about 
and what they 
rates? 
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around and say we'll use rail and for- 
get about using trucks, because the 
flour miller has such a very low mar- 
gin of profit that he must purchase 
the lowest cost transportation—even 
though we are sympathetic to the rails, 
and tied in closely with them. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): The objection to 
the non-transit feature is that it says, 
in effect, you can get grain on a low- 
er rate inbound only if you don’t go 
out by rail. In Minneapolis we are 
pretty well tied to the rails to distrib- 
ute grain and products outbound. The 
adjustment brought about a great deal 
of difficulty, and injury to our rail- 
based market, because we just couldn’t 
buy grain and send it out by rail any 
more. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): I gather, then, 
you're sympathetic to an adjustment 
that would get both inbound and out- 
bound rail movement? 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): As I said earlier, 
this is a rail-based market. The Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange serves the 
people based here best when traffic 
moves in and out by rail. 

Hudson (RA): Apparently you ship- 
feel there are some advantages 
to rail movement of grain as compared 
to truck movement. Are those advan- 
tages worth some premium—perhaps 
not 10¢, but something? I’m not asking 
for a particular figure. This is just a 
general question. 

Stepner (Pillsbury): Besides being a 
processor we market grain. We couldn’t 
ifford to pay a premium of a half-cent 
more than our competition is willing 
to pay even if we just loved to use 
railroads and keep trucks out. 

Flour is much the same way. On 
bakery flour, for example, profit mar- 
gins are very, very narrow. Two or 
three cents a hundedweight makes the 
difference between a sale and no sale. 
What we'd like to do and what 
nomics dictate we do do are two dif- 
ferent things. 

Hudson (RA): Then it comes back 
pretty much to what I interpreted Mr. 
Post as saying earlier—that price is 
the controlling factor. 

Relf (Osborne): Price and what 
our competition is offering. Competi- 
on in the grain business is about as 
tough as any business I know of. 

Hudson (RA): As tough as in the 
ransportation business? 

Relf (Osborne): Paul Stepner men- 
tioned a half-cent a bushel. It goes even 
is low as a quarter-cent a bushel. We 
re buying transportation, and while 
Ill say again we are 100% rail-mind- 
d, of necessity we use trucks. 

Newman (Archer-Daniels-Midland): 
ADM is a processor of grain, and also 
1 merchandiser of grain. Speaking prin- 
cipally of our Minneapolis operation, 
we have a flour mill which handles 


pe rs 


eco- 


100% inbound and 100% outbound 
by rail. Nine of our 10 elevators here, 
except one, are located so they do not 
have water transport outbound. They 
are land-locked. We are interested in 
having rail rates include transit priv- 
ileges on which the industries were or- 
iginally built. 

There seems to be some difference 
of opinion as to how that can be done. 
It can be done by the so-called guaran- 
teed basis. Our people feel they could 
live with it. At any rate, we feel in- 
bound rail rates must carry normal 
transit privileges. These non-transit 
rates have worked out in moving some 
grain to the head of the Lakes, but 
have worked to the disadvantage of 
our Minneapolis operations—both flour 
mills and elevators. 

We feel, to stay in the grain busi- 
ness and for railroads to stay in the 
hauling of grain, rail rates must be 
made competitive costwise. However 
that is to be done, the important thing 
is to get it done on a competitive ba- 
sis sO we can all stay in business. 

Hudson (RA): Carrying that a little 
farther, what effect has this diversion 
of grain had on _ buyers, 
country elevators? 

Newman (ADM): So far as our 
Minneapolis business is concerned, on 
the non-transit rates, we're simply not 
in position to bid for any of that grain 
into Minneapolis. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): Isn’t it true that if 
conditions, as they existed prior to Au- 
gust 1958, had continued to prevail so 
far as grain rates into this area are 
concerned, the inevitable result would 
have been to force all those who stayed 
in the business to go to operations 
comparable to those of your competi- 
tors who could ship outbound by wat- 
er? Or else get out of the business? 
Thinking particularly of companies 
which can receive truck grain in and 
find a water outlet, wouldn’t it have 
meant a serious threat to operation of 
businesses such as yours, which are 
land-locked? 

Newman (ADM): I think that’s true. 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange feels it was right for 
you to do something to meet competi- 
tion. If you had done nothing, perhaps 
trucking would have increased. So we 
are in sympathy with railroad attempts 
to meet competition of truck grain in- 
bound. We are not in sympathy with 
restrictions which make it impossible 
to buy grain which moves in on low 
[non-transit] rates when you intend to 
move that grain beyond the Twin 
Cities by rail, either as grain itself or 
as a product. There are numerous in- 
dustries in Minneapolis which are tied 
to the rails and have no way to move 
grain in and out other than by rail. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Meet ‘THe FoLKs 


WHO SELL OUR SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE is the headquarters of our road for 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
including Madison—capital and home of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Kenosha, Racine, Green Bay, Neenah, Menasha, and 
Appleton. 
Famous for its breweries, M 
implements. Other manufacturé 
electric shovels, and precisio1 


waukee also is a leading market for farm 
ducts are machinery, pipe, auto frames, 
and machines. 
One of the larger auto mai 
known for farm machinery 
manufacturer of waxes and 


facturers is located at Kenosha. Racine is 
and implements, and for the world’s largest 
shes. Neenah, Menasha, Appleton, and 
Green Bay are paper centers. Green Bay also has a leading cannery and a 


builder of huge electric shovels 


Other important cities are Eau Claire, La Crosse, Janesville, Beloit, 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Marinette, and Cudahy—cities that turn out tires, 


air-conditioning equipment, automobiles, paper, furniture, aluminum goods, 


packing house products, electri ovels, paper making machinery, fire fight- 
ing equipment—even shi 

All of these prod more, testify to the international im- 
portance of this virile region . dall of us join with Ray Lincoln in ex- 


tending our appreciation ers there for giving us opportunity to serve 
them. 


J W. SCOTT 
Vice President—Tra 
KANSAS CITY 5, \ 


10. 
R. M. (RAY) LINCOLN cam: company at 

Kansas City as office boy in 19: In 1944, when 

he was assistant chief clerk, service, he be- 

came chief clerk to general agent there. After 

short time as city freight agent, appointed com- 

mercial agent, New York City, then was general 

agent there. General agent, Milwaukee, since 

1952. 


OUR MILWAUKEE OFFICE 
1416 Majestic Bldg. A \ 
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and NOW — GRS OFFERS YOU 
CLASS-MATIC MARK Il 


with any—or all—of these features 


e Automatic routing 

e Radar speed measurement 

e Electronic analog computers 

e Electronic programed switching 
@ Electronic cab signals 

@ Electric all-weather car retarders 
@ Electric trailable switch machines 





AND the newest optional feature . . . a ENGLEWOO 
REMOTE CONTROL FOR HUMP LOCOMOTIVES | 
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ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
GENERAL RAILWAY)\SIGNAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 





WAY TO TACKLE A LOAD 


This dainty article of rail freight is a 38-ton 
pre-cast concrete beam, 86 feet long, for use in 
a freeway bridge across Oregon’s Willamette 
River. Last fall, it and 43 similar beams rode 
Southern Pacific from the Ross Island Sand 
& Gravel Co. in Portland to the bridge site at 


Springfield, Ore. How else could they have 
been brought there so conveniently and effi- 
ciently —as in pairs on S. P flat cars? A con- 
crete example of how we tackle difficult and 
unusual loads as readily as the easy ones 
—anywhere in the Golden Empire we serve. 


. Southern Pacific 


serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS * TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES 
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GRAIN: BACK TO THE RAILS? 


So when grain comes in on these 

stricted rates, the rails’ best customers 

—people who have been using 

and doing all their business that 
simply can’t buy it : 

to most strenuously. That did not ex 

ist when there was just truck comps 

tition. It was possible to get grain 

rail despite truck competition as 

isted then. It was the imposition of 

stricted [non-transit] rates that 

vented railbound processors from 

ing rail grain. 

Sullivan (M&StL): Will reshipping 
rates being put in on independent 
tice help the situation? 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): 
stricted to wheat and flour 
from the Twin City market, and 
not apply to rye and flaxseed. Ther 
nothing on other grain. Also, they 
ply only to shipments moving bey 
Chicago, so the restriction 


That we ob 


They are 


outbo 


n still exist 
as to wheat and products moving 
other markets or in 
But we do feel the rates are 
the right direction, and we 
will help. 

Post (Cargill): Getting away from t 
narrow 


other direct 


issue, the high level of 


rates has caused quite a 
tion of grain 
feed and flour milling 
of the ability to move whole gra 
cheaper than processed products. The 
is probably going to be further decer 
tralization, so you'll be moving wl 
products via the cheapest mode 
transit. The processing plants will 


decentral 
processing, in both 


ends, becaus« 


to serve very narrow 

definite move in that 

think it will continue 
Brown (GN): Does that mean 

might build mills in North Dakota 
Post (Cargill): Well, not so m 

with flour. We have 

in the industr\ 


the freight rate side of 


areas. There 


direction 


feed 


service side, where you 
putting 


bins. It’s 


feeding, feed 


farmer's necessary 
particular area direct service 
can deliver by motor truck 
the farm. That’s why thir 
going to be more _ tendency 
“pocket mills” in feeding areas 
Stepner (Pillsbury): Some roads 
that there is no 
lowering rates on flour where ther« 
no truck competition and at the 
time reduce 
wheat between the same points du 
exempt commodity truck hauling. 1 
approach could 
railroads on a_ long-range bas 
wheat rates are lower than flour 
this will encourage the flour mille 
construct mills at the point of 


feel necessity 


rates where necessar 


be very harmful 


con 
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(Continued from page 
sumption, thereby moving wheat at the 
lower rates. Since wheat is exempt by 
truck and can be handled by water 
more economically than flour there will 
be more chance for the rails to 
the flour business which they 


lose 
now en- 
joy. One of the deterring factors to lo- 
cating mills at consumption 
the comparatively large investment in 

flour mill. If we break- 
through in a change in flour milling 
which would allow smaller 
nvestments in mills, a policy of 
equalization in wheat and flour 
could be disastrous to railroads 

Hudson (RA): Is there any truck 
competition on processed grain prod- 
flour particularly? 

Stepner (Pillsbury): It’s very spotty. 
We do some private hauling, but only 
when we have a round trip. I don't 
know what railroads can do generally 
to recapture that. My personal feeling 

that some private hauling could be 
more economically done by rail under 
1 Plan III piggyback operation, but this 
competition is very, very small. 

Hudson (RA): The competition is 
mainly, then, on inbound grain? 

Stepner (Pillsbury): Except in the 
feed industry. 

Brown (GN): On flour there must be 


published rates 


point 1s 
ever see a 


processes 
non- 


rates 


ucts 


on notice to the pub- 
lic, so it doesn’t produce this radical 
situation of enormously reduced rates 
to fill out empty return loads. It just 
won't work when regulatory bodies pass 
on a particular rate. 

Flinchbaugh (Int'l): Then, too, dis- 

ibution from local mills to local con- 
suming areas is generally into highly 
ndustrial areas where there is no grain 
grown, sO youre going out roughly 
175 miles and coming back light. The 
conomics are not there. 

Hudson (RA): You just don’t have 
1e same setup, either as to regulation 
yr traffic? 

Flinchbaugh (Int'l): If there were a 
large consumption of 
erewing 
problem. 

Brown (GN): If it hasn’t already been 
made clear, we should say for the rec- 
rd that the predominant trucking 
f grain is of whole grain into primary 
markets from producing areas, and 
Mt through the primary markets 
rhorfinnson (Soo): Into primary mar- 
kets or other territories with water out- 
lets. 

Flinchbaugh (Int'l): Except on your 
feeding grains and other coarse grains 


+} 


flour out in the 


area, you'd have a different 


that go directly to feeding areas 
Brown (GN): That’s true. 
On any commodity, increases pre- 
sent a problem as to whether or not 
we'll lose traffic. We're 


ready, where 


traffic can’t stand it, to consider letting 
the rates go back. But we do expect to 
come out of this with some very ne- 
cessary added money in a period when 
we've had cost increases, though none 
of us expect to make a quarter of 
what our increased costs are, even on 
the most optimistic application of this 
new rate increase. 

Relf (Osborne): We fully appreciate 
the problem of the railroads—and we 
hope the railroads fully appreciate our 
problems. Again, we are primarily rail 
minded, but we do have to watch our 
competition very closely. We are buy 
ing transportation. I hope something 
may come out of this discussion 
thinking that’s been going on 
for quite a while, and that the rail- 
roads can effectively find some means 
of combating competition. They were 
here long before the trucks and they'll 
probably be here long afterwards. | 
hope we can make an amicable settle- 
ment of the problem. 

Hibbard (Milw): The rates we have 
put in are in the form of an experi- 
ment. We made a revision in 1958 on 
gathering rates which we think had a 
good effect. It has, to a degree, possi- 
bly forced trucks into other areas, but 
where we have it in, 


and 
othe! 


it has been ef- 
fective. We've made other changes, and 
we'll continue to do it. 

Luchsinger (NP): The position of the 
Northern Pacific has been well 
by Messrs. Thorfinnson 
think we concur 


stated 
and Brown. | 
in everything they 
have said. 

Brown (GN): The position of the 
railroads, if I haven’t made it clear 
that the great growth of 
grain and grain production has been 
due to the fine system of cooperation 
between country elevators; inbound 
railroads; marketing, that puts 
through on a pricing system, 
and outbound railroads. Trucking is 
something that’s grown up over the 
years, but it’s temporary in 
We will adjust rates and 
get back into the grain business be- 
cause grain can economically best be 
handled by rail as a bulk commodity 

To set up the railroad rate man’s 
position, can compare the situa- 
tion to a very narrow highway down 
which you are running at very 


earlier, is 


grain 
stable 


past few 


character 


you 


high 
speed. On one side is a deep ditch 
that says “too little, too late.” On the 
other side is another deep ditch that 
says “too much, too soon.” He’s killed 
if he gets in either ditch. 

What we are trying to do is meet 
competition as we find it, on a basis 
of results in railroads receiving from 
grain as their major and most impor- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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KEEPING 
PRODUCTS 
“ON THE GO” 


thelraffic 


In today’s fast changing markets, the Traf- 
fic Manager in industry has an increasingly 
important position. 

To speed the flow of information, he uses 
the latest developments in electronic data 
processing and communications, which rail- 
roads such as Union Pacific provide. 

Working for him too, are “instant car re- 
ports” for pinpointing arrivals and routings, 


Manager 


and stepped-up movements by CTC and 
new power units. 

Backed by experience, today’s Traffic 
Manager is well advised on the best ways 
to keep costs down and products “on the go.” 


Among the many reasons today's Traffic 
Managers rely on Union Pacific are the fast 
communications—direct-dial and microwave, 
the speedy precision of electronic machines, 
and up-to-the-minute equipment and facil- 
ities...to provide fast, economical, efficient 
freight service. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Kaclroadk. 
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GRAIN: BACK TO THE RAILS? (Continued from page 3/) 


tant crop an amount of money that 
will let them maintain their economic 
position and still provide the service 
the great bulk of grain traffic requires 

The trucks have not yet got up to 
any great proportion of our over-all 
grain business, which would mean they 
are not going to provide 
substitute for railroad service. 
are not. One important man in the 
grain exchange has calculated it would 
take 23 years for trucks, starting right 
now, to take over the entire movement 
of the whole western grain crop 
from the standpoint of trucks and high 
ways to handle them. 

We are completely sympathetic 
the problems of the grain industry 
We may step on their toes with some 
of these experiments but they are ex 
periments we feel obligated to make, 
they work. If they don’t work. we'll 
the first to discard them 

Scoggin (Grain Ex): I'd like to re 
peat that the Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change is a rail market. 
is largely dependent on 
the railroads in moving grain into 
out of our markets. We are certainly 
sympathetic with their efforts to meet 
truck competition, and are not onl 
interes:ed but anxious to have them dc 
whatever is deemed 
them to be prudent to meet compet 
tion in hauling grain to our market 
We welcome attempts of that sort 
their part. 

Some of the things railroads 
done to meet competition are things 
with which we have been wholeheart 
edly in agreement, and we have 
gratified by the some 
them. We've got a problem right now 
because they’ve put in an 
which we feel brought some 
side, or even direct, effects that were 
harmful to substantial segments of ou! 
industry. That’s in litigation and we'll 
just have to see what happens. 

But our future is tied in very close 
ly with the future of the railroads and 
I certainly hope we can get things 
straightened out so we are back in bus 
iness together again. Some of the things 
they have done we feel are just 
actly right. Other things we are 
too sure about. Maybe parts were 
and parts werent. But actually 
have tried to stay out of their way 
let them do whatever they felt neces 
sary and prudent to meet their com 
petition without interference from 
We think it’s a problem the railroads 
should feel free to deal with, and it’s 
only when we think our interests are 
being seriously affected 
protest. 

I certainly agree that beyond a 


a complete 


They 


Our success 


the success 


necessary or 


results of 


adjustment 
about 


that we will 
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tain short radius the most economic 
way to haul grain into our market is 
in a box car. We hope we can find 
some way to permit the railroads to 
realize their economic advantages in 
participating in that traffic. 

One of the dominant factors in this 

and I think it’s very important—is 
that so much of the commercial trans- 
action is on the rail rate deducted from 
the market price, so the producer gets 
his return on the basis of the rail rate. 
The exempt trucker who can haul be- 
below the rail rate after he makes his 
initial settlkement offers opportunities 
for added profit to the parties beyond 
the initial transaction. That’s one of 
the attractive things about the trucking 
of grain into the markets. We have 
followed this through station by 
tion to know what the country ele- 
vator got below the rail price and what 
the receiver got below the rail price. 
It works out generally as pretty much 
of a division of the 
the set rail price. 

Thorfinnson (Soo): The Soo Line is 
extremely dependent on grain traffic 
for its revenues. The entire economy 
of our railroad rises and falls with 
movement of grain by rail. Because 
of that, we find ourselves trying to 
meet the serious threat of unregulated 
competition by highway, river and lake 
with rate adjustments and service and 
equipment which will enable us to 
provide some sort of return on the in- 
vestment we have in plant facilities. 
[his poses a very serious problem to 
us, on which we think we should re- 
ceive the full cooperation of industry, 
because we strong railroad 
tems are vitally essential to the econ- 
omy of this area. 

We have experimented with rate re- 
ductions designed to meet specific com- 
petition. We are prepared to continue 
working on whatever may be necessary 
in the way of new rates, or application 
of existing rate principles, to come up 
with some type of adjustment that will, 
first, insure substantially all traffic from 
our origin territory moving by rail 
into primary markets and, second, per- 
mit us as an intermediate carrier beyond 
primary markets to share in the rail 
movement of products and grain itself 
out of such markets. The one thing 
that can be done on a national scale 
to help all railroads, which would be 
more effective than any other single 
thing, is to modify the agricultural ex- 
emption provision so as to permit 
the railroads to compete equally with 
motor carriers and 
this traffic. 

Sullivan (M&StL): You mean you 
would either want the exemption ex- 


sta- 


deduction below 


feel SVS- 


water carriers for 


tended to the rails or taken 
from the other fellows. You 
care much which way it falls? 

Thorfinnson (Soo): We feel a logical 
way to meet the problem is to restrict 
the exemption to what was originally 
intended, i.e.. to movement from the 
farm to the initial market, in this case 
the country elevator. But if nothing is 
going to be done to limit the inequal- 
ity which exists by restricting those 
exemptions, then necessarily we would 
feel we should be permitted the same 
freedom our competitors have. 

Relf (Osborne): In the absence of 
any relief, how do you propose to 
combat this competition? Have you 
any definite plan? 

Thorfinnson (Soo): The only type of 
rate adjustment I have seen in the 
railroad industry today, that can pro- 
vide any protection against unregulated 
competition, is something in the na- 
ture of a guaranteed rate or an agreed 
charge. That offers an _ alternative 
which can be beneficial to the rail in- 
dustry and still provide the things the 
grain industry needs in the interest of 
orderly marketing of grain and grain 
products. 

Brown (G&N): Don’t sell us short. 
We're going to meet this competition 
because grain is so important to the 
well-being of our granger railroads. 
We are operating both on the east 
and west end of our line with what 
amount to experimental rate adjust- 
ments. If they don’t work we'll try 
something else. 

I'll just point out that you 
see on the railways something you 
didn’t see for 15 years. That’s new 
automobiles. They're back. They were 
entirely lost. On the West Coast we 
lost newsprint paper to water carriers 
for a number of years and we’re now 
moving well over 100,000 tons a year. 

So we feel the railroad industry, on 
the basis of straight economics, can 
make rail transport attractive. We have, 
however, to do what is necessary and 
go no farther. We can’t afford the lux- 
ury of rollbacks of 30% all over the 
system. There was a day, maybe, when 
we could, but we're tightly held now 
to the necessity of trying to stay out of 
the red and in the black. 

Quarve (Continental): On the basis of 
straight economics, do you mean roll- 
backs? 

Brown (GN): You'll never meet 
truck competition no matter how far 
you go on rollbacks. 

Stepner (Pillsbury): In the light of 
your tremendous competition, do you 
think any increase should have gone 
in in Ex Parte 223? 

Brown (GN): We are in the national 


away 
don't 


now 
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spiral of increasing 
Also, when railroads 
in rates, it’s 
ture with competitior 
Every other form of transport is in tl 


same position we 


of an perimental na 
respect 
respect 
increase in 
taking another mo 
inflationary spiral, we felt the Ex 
half-cent—which 
average truckload 
which amounts to 
We had no strong 
ion that this 
diversion. Most of 
related more to 
than to line-haul 
Newman (ADM 
basically about 
the rail carriers 
petition, but we fee 
it in 
tied to the ra 
maintained in busi 
Stepner (Pillsbu 
question of what 
recapture grain t 
little. It 


roads 


“ct 
COSI 


Would 


such a way 


2oesS 


generally 


the economy 


ward on the 


tion to meet these spot difficult situa- 
tions which now cost them a consider- 
able amount of money. Much has been 
done, and I hope they continue to do 
a lot more along those lines. 

Post (Cargill): To reiterate what I 
said previously, we are buyers of trans- 
portation. We are large users of all 
modes, though actually our rail trans- 
port bill is much higher than that of 
iny other mode. We feel there is a 
place for each type of transportation 
and by working together we can have 
ill modes in a healthy condition, which 
would be helpful to the grain industry 
is well as to the economy of the coun- 
ry as a whole. 

McDonald (General Mills): P've had 
ttle to say because most of our dis- 
cussion has been on non-transit rates. 
We have some interest in them. We 
realize the railroads are experimenting 
with something now. We're just wait- 
ng for them to get finished with the 
experiment. We are not too happy with 

We do handle some truck grain, 
but have made suggestions to the rail- 
how they might recover 
that in the form of refunds to the ex- 


roads as to 


vantages only falling into a relatively 
few hands, who weren't contributing 
their share to the nation’s economy. 
Our foremost interest is in the end 
result, excellent service and Class A 
box car equipment, because we are 
very dependent upon the rails as an 
industry. 

Sullivan (M&StL): We all recognize 
that the railroad situation is an ex- 
tremely complex one. There are lots 
of flies in the ointment from the stand- 
point of operation. We need changes 
in regulation. We need a great deal 
more freedom to compete than we 
now have. We hope some of this can 
be developed, but in the meantime we 
are not standing around wringing our 
hands. As Mr. Brown says, we are 
trying to help ourselves with these ex- 
perimental activities. 

At the same time we ask the assist- 
ance of all you gentlemen in indus- 
trial traffic work to help us where you 
possibly can toward the remedies we 
revision of depreciation rates, 
for example. That may seem rather far 
away from the problems of industrial 
traffic management, but is actually 


need 


great deal in cost 
and mergers. To 
problem is rea 


down to a 


tent billing was cancelled. I think very closely allied to it, because this 
everyone is familiar with that sugges- whole concept of revising depreciation 
tion and we are just biding our time. rates can mean a lot in terms of bet- 
Flinchbaugh (Int'l): As a processor, ter equipment, more quickly. 
We appreciate the interest you are 
taking in our problems and we certain- 
ly solicit your continued interest. 


le > 

competition on all commoditie not I heartily endorse this trial and error 
just grain—and s pproach. Something had to happen 
railroad industry w! e in pos to eliminate transportation cost ad- 
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After Hours with po 
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HAND CARS 10se back-breaking 
ind I'm won- 
dering whether the to the scrap heap. My 
limited personal expe UMping out to 
a job when I was rveving party) gave me the im- 
pression that the them and walk- 
ing was that they nore mus ower; and were 
hardly any faste 
I hope there are ders who regret the disappear- 
ance of this particu nstrument of torture. The fore- 
man used to hang he | lid the pumping 
thereby enabling 
The three-wheel velocipede (pumped horizontally) was, 


tions, eliminating autos from core areas entirely. Mr. S 
is more sanguine than I am in his assurance that “this 
method only” will achieve a sound urban transportation 
system. 

Maybe his plan would take care of the snowbirds, 
but only by having them (and everybody else) pay transit 
costs, largely by means of taxes. 


‘RAILROAD CAREERS’—RI's personnei vice president, 
G. E. Mallery, has sent me a 
recently revised copy of the brochure, “Railroad Careers,” 
which outlines the road’s training program in railroad 
operations and traffic sales—and gives, besides, a lot of 
basic information about the railroad. 

The training program is designed to prepare promising 
college graduates for supervisory positions in the various 
departments of the railroad. Either during summer vaca- 
tions, or after graduation, it is provided that candidates 
will get six to twelve months’ experience in the ranks, and 
then spend some weeks at “orientation” within the depart- 
ment selected. Candidates also spend a month with a 
supervisor and several months of specialized departmental 
work (including checking by officers) before they are 
definitely assigned to supervisory positions. Some differ- 
ence from the way these jobs used to be filled! 


Was boss. 
of course, quite diffe t ‘al saver of time and effort; 


and as good as ilthy exercise 


NO CIGAR YET—\M zar to the genius 
rward with the best 
practicable and yilecting adequately 
trom received 
gestions, but none that ides n yf its 

A. M. Schreibm ‘regional transit 
authority” in every metropolitan area (presumably under 
federal government eS e would have rapid transit 


lines take over a I nd suburban 


“snowbirds several 


sug- 


racticability 


passenger opera- 
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when bunker comes out of 40-ft car for Ice-Tempco installation. 


PFE Cars Cut Shipping Costs 


> The Story at 


Fruit Express has good news for ship- Cox 
pers of fruit and vegetables. Five hun- the 
dred PFE 40-ft ice refrigerator cars are 
being equipped with’ Ice-Tempco sys- 
tems. Ice-Tempco permits precise tem- not 
perature control, increases a car's lading 

capacity, and cuts shipping costs. 
system, it is said, is particularly good Cox 
for vacuum-cooled products, tomatoes, 


and citrus and 


tional 500. cars. 
PFE since 1959. 


“Railroads have 


most significant step 


competition.” That’ 
traffic manager of tl 
Association, desc1 
Pacific Fruit Expr 
Tempco refrigerator 
handling fleet 

“The 
has repeatedly ron 
that the 


lL, ! 
vegetabdi 


Standard 


refrigerator car does 1 


UNDERCAR 
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deciduous 
PFE may install the system in an addi- 
One 
equipped car has been test-operated by 


Glance: Pacific is to loading and refrigeration.” Mr 
“We feel that Ice-Tempco is 
first step in the right direction and 
will be helpful in the interim per 


when mechanical refrigerator cars are 


Says 
iod 


yet available in sufficient quantities 
“Tomatoes have been shipped in an 
I 
Tempco car with good results,” Mr 
says. “It will not only 
needed by the tomato 
make available 
s which c be -d by the 
which can be usec y them 
tendency to ship 
in mechanical cars or in 
will 


Phe Ice 
provide 
elrigeration 
tree fruits. hippers, but will also 
more Cal 
Ice-Tempco There is a growing 
tomatoes only 
trucks. This the 
ind encourage rail shipments.” 


ide one of t { 


relieve situation 


neven ripening of mature greet! 


n meeting t tomatoes on their way to market has 


ww L. M. ¢ een a problem for 
Western Grow I 


omatoes 
H t 


decisio O deg at 


many 
which are to be 


vears 
ripened 


destination are sensitive to 


SOO | luctuating temperatures and have 
higher saleable yield if 


voided. Chilling, 


fluctuations are 
which causes rot and 
ineven 


ripening, occurs if temperatures 


SO deg F. 


Fluctuations be 
deg F. 


do 


drop below 


tween 55 and 65 although 


non-damaging range. make subse 


rine power 
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quent even-ripening difficult. 

Tests, involving tomatoes, have been 
conducted comparing temperature-con- 
trol characteristics of two types of cars: 
an RS car, and the PFE test car. 

In the tests, participated in by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Ice-Tempco car controiled temperature 
best. Tomatoes in the top and bottom 
layers in the conventional car showed 
evidences of chilling. Forced air circu- 
lation in conventional cars depends on 
movement and is intermittent. 

PFE officers say that tests made with 
ill types of produce in the Ice-Tempco 
over the past 18 months 
proved successful. The car. they 
for vacuum-cooled 
and and 


Cal 


car have 
Say, IS 
especially good 


products, tomatoes, citrus 
deciduous tree fruits 

The arrangement was developed by 
Preco, Inc., the wheel 
driven alternator and circulating fan ar 
rangement with which many of today’s 


refrigerator 


dev eloper of 


cars are equipped. Preco 


has designated the new design as its 


(Continued on page 37) 


one circulates air. 

















keep this under your hat 


We mean, of course, keeping Seaboard’s modern equipment and roadbed under 


every one of your shipments to and from the thriving Southeast. 


Large or small, your freight consignment receives interested, alert attention 
all along the way. Transportation is our business — the only business we’re 
in — and we want you to route S.A.L. many times in future. By striving to give 
you just the kind of service you want — and a little bit more, if possible — we 


hope to keep our wheels rolling under your shipments. 


AIR LINE 


Seaboard’s Piggyback service ; 
speeds shipments between B H a, 
North and South. L) Te 


0 


THE ROVTE OF CEUGRTE 


OuUS SERVICE 
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THREE RATE IDEAS SHIPPERS LIKE (Continued from page 13) 


point to the customer, which reflects 
the current trend in marketing brought 
about by truck minimums and 
the trend of the trade to buying smallet 
quantities more frequently.” 

Kraft Foods’ general traffic manager 
W. H. Ott, sees rail costs an acceptable 
“floor” in volume freight. “There is 
difference of opinion,” he contends, 


lower 


to the type of rail costs to be used 


such distinctions probably arise wh 
commodity rates are 
tion rather than with 
rates. Private truck 
a ‘ceiling,’ 


under conside 
respect to 
may we 
though not necessarily 


COSIS 


only ceiling. There may be other f 
tors, different 
private truck which should 


regarded as a class rate ceiling.’ 


from and lower 


costs, 


“A rate just above direct costs wo 
at least contribute to overhead cost 
says J. P. Taboika, general traffic m 
ager, Cowles Chemical Co., Cle 
Ohio. He points out that it is 
practice in industry to 
small-margin products “just 
part of overhead costs.” 

Director of Traffic J. B. Griffin 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbu 
Conn., suggests TOF( based 
costs, “not truck rates,” and a gen 
application of all-freight rates 

Among those who responded on 
negative side is George E. Perten 
fic manager, Virginia Dare Extract ¢ 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ve 
comn 


manutac 


to be 


rates 


He says: 


“IT believe class rates cannot be con- 
sidered ‘commercially useless’ unless the 
entire system of transportation pricing 
[This would not only in- 
volve changes in the method, but also 
changes in the basic ideas, such as full 
carrier liability, ete. 

“It is, I believe, wrong to consider 
rail costs as a ‘floor’ and private truck 
costs as a ‘ceiling.’ There are certain 
transportation situations in which pri- 
trucks can operate much more 
economically than rail, and vice versa.” 


is changed. 


vate 


RRs Should Pick Their Traffic 


Then Mr. Perten asks: “Why don't 
railroads decide which traffic they can 
handle better than anybody and 
go after that? Sooner or later, they will 
lose traffic they cannot handle economi- 
cally anyway, no matter what they try 
n the line of rate adjustments. For ex- 


else 


imple, we have received carloads from 
a nearby point with a transit time of 
eight days. Trucks are now bringing in 
the very same loads from the very same 
point overnight. Freight charges via 
both media are competitive. Yet, the 
railroad salesman keeps coming in and 
asking me for the freight back. Does 
that make sense?” 

Denver (Colo.) Chamber of Com 
merce Director of Transportation Ver- 
non D. Gabe thinks the inherent-ad- 


vantage principle would be destroyed 


PFE CARS CUT SHIPPING COSTS (Continued from page 35) 


system, but 
complete installation an 
car. 


“Cargotemp” 


Five hundred cars are to be equippe 
while undergoing general repairs at 
Los Angeles shop, C. Ahern, 
dent and general manager of PFI 
ports. Mr. Ahern said that consid 
tion is also being given to equipping 


vice pres 


additional 500 cars, which would bi 
service by August. 

All are 40-ft ice-bunker cars w 
insulation. For an Ice-Tempco insta 
tion, one ice bunker is removed 
remaining bunker is enlarged to 
over 7,000 lb of ice 
nominal capaci 


space by about 10‘ 


This incre 


cubic tv of the lad 
In addition, ¢ 
stant circulation and refrigeré 
car make it possible to load many 
modities higher than before 

A 5-hp diesel engine and alternat 
are installed in a housing under the 
along with a fuel tank having a capac 
to operate the unit continuously at f 
load for as much as 15 days 


< 
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Four fans are used in the bunker end 
of the car. One serves as a “circulating 
fan” and the others as “cooling fans.” 
The circulating fan, operating continu- 
ously, pulls air from the lading area up 
through a by-pass duct in the bunker 
sulkhead. The cooling fans operate at 
i fixed speed until the temperature of 
ir in contact with the thermostat in 
the bunker by-pass duct has been low 
‘red to the thermostat setting. Cooling 
fans are then stopped by the thermo- 
stat. Motor-operated dampers in front 
of the cooling fans automatically move 
to the closed position, preventing air 
flow down through the bunkers result- 
ng from natural convection. As _ lad- 
ng-air temperature rises to the thermo- 
Stat setting, controls open the dampers 
ind restart the cooling fans. 

Che thermostat control range is from 
30 to 70 deg F, with control settings in 
5-deg increments. A “Heater 
switch reverses the action of the cool- 
ng fans which stop when the tempera 
ture rises to the desired point. 


Serv ice” 


if class rates were recognized as “com- 
mercially useless.” Mr. Gabe believes 
shippers need a variety of service to 
fit individual shipment needs and that 
freight pricing should “be in relation 
to the service performed.” 

H. J. Bowman, general traffic man- 
ager, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., terms class “the yardstick 
for freight rates.” 

“They were arrived at over many 
and after careful study,” he 
points out. “If class rates were recog- 
nized as useless, then each and every 
commodity would undoubtedly be sub- 
jected to the same type of study that 
was given by the classification commit- 
tees. We feel that where a commodity 
can justify a rating different than in 
the classification, then a different rating 
should be applied to that commodity.” 

Eugene Landis, director of trans- 
portation, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., gives as 
his reason for failing to give a “yes” 
or “no” answer: “All of us involved in 
this very complex pricing system know 
there are reasons for the existing rate 
structure. This is not to say that the 
rate structure as it stands today should 
not be subjected to changes. 

“It is understandable why class rates 
are recognized as being commercially 


rates 


years 


useless, but they do have a purpose as 
a measuring stick for both the carriers 
and the industrial people. 





Light weight of the Ice-Tempco car 
is approximately 1,000 lb less than that 
of the conventional car. Inside length 
is increased 3 ft 3 in. to 36 ft 534 in., 
and cubic capacity is increased from 
1,988 to 2,224 cu ft. 

Studies by Western Fruit Growers 
show that on a typical lettuce shipment 
from Salinas, Calif., to Detroit, the Ice- 
Tempco car should make possible a 
freight saving of 20 cents per carton. 
The Ice-Tempco car can be loaded with 
840 of the 43-lb lettuce cartons, com- 
pared with 640 cartons for the standard 
RS car. Instead of the standard refrig- 
eration charge of $106.47 for the RS 
half-stage 
icing with a charge of only $83 per car. 

‘To the industry this will mean sev- 
eral million dollars annual savings,” it 
was concluded. “Lettuce is one of the 
heaviest moving commodities and _ its 
shippers will be able to take advantage 
of savings more than others. Other com- 
modities can reap similar benefits from 
the Ice-Tempco system.” 


car, it is possible to use 





Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railroads—Selected Items 


Locomotive Miles Car Miles Ton-miles (thousands) 


ET, 


Road-locos. on lines 
Miles of Principal Loaded 3 Y Serviceable = 
Region, Road a e road Train an rev. and ———_-____. Per cent 
»perated miles helper Light non-rev Urnstored Stored B.O. B.O. 


240,400 
227,620 





1,549 216,138 216,811 
1959 1,546 210,702 211,143 
N. H. & Hartfd 1960 1,719 223,307 223,307 
1959 1,739 244,772 244,782 
Delaware & Hudson 1960 6 148,52 150,246 
ss 1959 142,85 144,946 
| Erie Lackawanna 1960 18 781,79: 792.811 4 i Y 
1959 $174 758, 766,478 5,¢ Bs . 2,547, 990. ‘292 
Grand Trunk Wester 1960 95 195,193 195,193 a 58. . 185,745 
1959 951 202,640 202,821 i 26: 56. 7 183,187 
Lehigh Valley 1960 14 186,916 188,606 AL Y 5. 601. 330 274,495 
1959 1,1 186,448 188,570 554.495 252.481 
) New York Central 1960 0,326 2, 175 2,045,667 871,871 2,960,932 
1959 10,333 1,907,479 1,917,966 501,220 2,758,603 
New York, Chic. & St. I 1960 1S 991,361 591,361 5,05 961,400 850,656 
1959 l 928,049 528,049 ,02 25,5 g 797, 770, 087 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 1960 { 043 41,043 Fe 7 78 
1959 »152 24,152 
Wabash 1960 2,400 341 430,482 
1959 379 24,684 425,018 
Baltimore & Ohi 1960 793 .285,730 1,360,869 
1959 802 262,583 R. 473 
Bessemer & Lake Ex 1960 203 3,966 2.893 
1959 203 743 548 
Central RR Co. of New Jersey 1960 593 190 2.396 
1959 997 192 ,455 
Chicago & Eastern Ill 1960 56 914 914 
1959 8 961 961 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastert 1960 205 337 52,029 
1959 05 5,126 
Pennsylvania System 1960 Bt 830 
1959 9,865 2.3 662 
Reading 1960 ) 310.610 
1959 502 247.835 
Western Maryland 1960 841 $2,958 
1959 3 631 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1960 06 86,694 
es) 1959 60) 5 
Norfolk & Western* 1960 


15.9 


Boston & Mains 1960 
* 20.5 
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"438,458 
,648,982 
.285,723 
131,938 
42,442 
304,103 
314,392 
407,734 
$11,296 
149,929 
86,335 
,567,918 
7,618,581 
914,319 
858,982 
501,290 
370,963 199, 001 
5,057,205 2,724,795 
653,958 2,578,001 
3,497 ,009 1,853,399 
‘ p 5,432 
156,149 67,162 
154,751 5,836 
860,931 ,120 
3,216 
630 
,035 


Central Eastern Region 
ce sinw 


on tenets 


959 
Rich., Fred. & Potom 1960 


1959 


s 2h Sh Ristem co mun 
Deis Nieto eA oe 


o- 


Pocahontas 


Atlantic Coast Lins 00 


Nov 
Central of Georgia 960 


— me CIC te Ute 
> 


959 
Florida East Coas 260 
Gulf, Mobile & ©} 1960 
1959 p 
Illinois Central 961 500 8,936 
080 
Louisville & Nashvil 196\ 3,666 8.805 


1716, 190 
1,430,833 
1,430,327 
870,689 
890,818 
’ 1,111,754 
885. 408 1,349,005 
768,740 1,197,280 
7 1,085,248 
076 138,076 282 261,676 
5 l 140,214 140,214 f a a g 512 239,861 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & : 1960 l $48.62 56,745 e 307 : 2: A777 1,318,469 
1959 591 86 3 7 22 2,4: 2.55 ° 2,842,: 1,266,907 
Duluth, Missabe & Ir 0 ‘ 87 5, 3 5 265,839 
5 36,170 
‘ 5 : 3,317 1,456,941 
195 279 5 4 957,613 9 51: . 2/894, 563 1,310,038 
Minn., St. P.& S Marie 96 69 35 352,121 33 3,51: 934,325 $41,287 
360.050 5: 2.97 840,541 100,946 
762,139 3, r 2,216,634 1,009,611 
6,538 7 2 784,305 . 34,585 70. 2,254,458 1,034,008 
Spokane, Portland & 1960 135 sf 38,602 hf ‘ 735 410,326 196,203 
5 l 144,627 409 842 193,939 
79,298 29,69: 7, 8. 500,473 
> 893.290 541,810 
,139,075 ri 3,397 686 
1¢ 647 1,1 < 167,484 29,2 2: J 3,453,171 
Chik Rock I. & | l f 842,663 2,659,238 
95 905 903.881 3. 646,413 
Denver & R. G. W a > 307 486 2 7 3.: 002,030 
- 304,745 r % : 936,011 
244,593 - 80: 855,408 
bad , 364.671 2, 7 3,2 ,110,008 
Union Pacific l 5 } 225,031 ,022 f 269.5 
2,318,442 3,3 1 2. 5.2 7,379,75 
275,158 ‘ y 70. 729,2 


290,737 


118,816 
119,182 


e 893 : ~ 274, 132, ‘030 
5 16 ‘ 2 7 892 y 3, 6 297, 141,558 

Mo.-Kans.-l exas | . yf 855 : 759, 342,696 
»”% - 2 y 2 66: 7 7 314,626 

Missouri Pacific ) ive 132 7 415 : 053,880 873,482 
1959 13 28 7 45 52,67 3,838,625 .754,926 

St. Louis-San Fra , 1 ) 2 3 815,512 
Pe 816,027 
‘031. 800 461,229 
910,111 406,832 
945,532 917,070 
931,326 906 840 
908,136 364,927 
905,655 353,645 


‘ 9 
Seaboard Air Line 06 4.1 4 630 

172 
Southern 1960 ¢ : 851,960 


Southern Region 
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Western Pacific 
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Louisiana & Arkansas 


610 218 
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338 809 
570,326 
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For the Month of October 1960 Compared with October 1959 


Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Cars Net Train- 


train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles 
Region, Road and Year exc.locos excl.locos per per I'd per per ton-mi per 
. : 2 anc and train car car car- per train- 
Total r tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour 
: Boston & Maine 1960 850 038 2.2 10,408 74 Hs 
z J 1950 f ) 923 3.5 58.943 ‘ 1.083 2 752 11 
Pa N. . H. & Hartfd 1960 ue 7,345 10.845 } 2 5 26 
1989 986 301 38,2 > 5 ? 
Yelaware & Hudson 1960 ' ‘ 62 ; 65 
1959 ! 076 64,5 
Erie-Lacka wanna 1960 ' 5 
1959 


Grand Trunk Western 1960 
Lehigh Valley 

New York Central 

New York, Chic. & St. I 


Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Great Lakes Region 


W abash 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer & Lake Eric 


Central RR Co of New Jerse 


Chicago & Eastern Ill 


astern Region 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastert 


Pennsylvania System 


Reading 


Central E 


Western Maryland 


Chesapeake & Ohi 


Norfolk & Western 


Pocahontas 
Region 


} Rich., Fred. & Potoma 
Atlantic Coast Line 
' Central of Georgia 


Florida East Coast 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central 


Louisville & Nashville 


Southern Region 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago Great Western 


O17 
poe cam 3.295 8 859 
Duluth, Missabe & Tron Range 196 67. 2 83.7: ; 5 7 O10 
< ~ iB 135 = Q99 
Great Northern 196 95 623 25 5.4 5 12] 23 ='684 
195* 5 i = 2 ; 82 } t 104 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie 1960 ¢ Os 8 5 2 ' ~ on 1S 
195 ! 282 2 ; , it 102 

Northern Pacific 96 86« 50.65 ; 92 38 ‘ 


} 5.87 
f 5 8 ; ae 4 5.384 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pa 96 } 8.8 1S 5 } 


Northwestern Region 


Spokane, Portland & Seatth 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (ir 
G. C. &S. F. and P 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 


} Chic., Rock I. & Pac 
Denver & R. G. Wester: 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Western Pacific 


Central Western Region 


( Kansas City Southern 


| Louisiana & Arkansas 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


| Missouri Pacifix 


nm 


t. Louis-San Francisco 


| St. Louis Southw. Lines 


Texas & New Orleans 


Southwestern Region 


Texas & Pacific 


660 


Includes operations of Vir " erged folk & Western"R 
Includes the operations of ‘he Delaw \ Western and Erie 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Econon tist Interstate ¢ 
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The Challenge of Technology: 


> The Story at a Glance: Tech- 
nological advances over the past 20 
years have changed the face of rail- 
roading. But they haven’t come fast 
enough nor gone far enough. A troubled 
industry wonders how many more bil- 
lions must be spent, how many more 
years must pass, how many more bar- 
riers must be knocked aside before the 
railroads can do the transportation job 
they know they’re capable of doing. 

The needs and the problems got a 
penetrating look last week at a top- 
level conference on_ technological 
change and the future of the railways, 
presented by the Transportation Center 
at Northwestern University and at- 
tended by 237 persons representing rail- 
roads and railroad unions, suppliers, 
other transportation modes, shippers, 
financial institutions, the military and 


the press. 
Th 


Management has a double 


bility for improving the industry's | 
Northwest 


respons 


sition, speakers 
conference contended 
management must move 
far as possible 
technological advar 
management must c 
governmental policies 
mit the railroads 
advantages 
nology to best use 
Kent T. Healy 
portation at Yale, de 
“both the place ol 
whole in the total tr 
their individual 
pend more than 
technological 
ments develop 


nn 


j 
ind 


Because mana 
sponsibility anc 
of service pricing 
conditions, he 
for technologica 
various remain 
management ha 

Prof. Healy 
mate source ol! 
must 
particularly wit! 
officer ... . It 
today’s society 
research 
member of the 


agree 


rest with 


and 


to the c 


novation. But 


40 


Speakers at the Northwestern con- 
ference—railroad men, university vro- 
fessors, industrialists, a former labor 
leader—hewed to the line and the chips 
fell everywhere: 

e@ “Despite all the improvements in 
technology which have taken place,” 
Canadian National’s chief of operation- 
al research declared, “railroads have 
been slow to respond to the challenge 
of modern technology and slow to 
take advantage of the potentialities of 
some of the mechanization changes 
which have already taken place 
-ossibly the most important single rea- 
son is the inadequacy of railroad re- 
search.” 

e@ Railroads’ economic success, in- 
dividually and as a group, depends 
mainly on the technological advances 
which managements develop and ef- 
fect, a Yale professor contended. 


e@ Railroads don’t act as if techno- 
logical competence is their major con- 
cern, a Miami University sociologist 
charged, “because strong groups in both 
management and labor appear to have 
far more to lose from proposed changes 
than they can hope to gain.” And the 
main hope for overcoming these ob- 
stacles is “the threat of disaster that 
railroad labor, capital, management 
and railroad communities jointly face.” 

@ Labor’s attitude toward techno- 
logical change is easily stated, and was, 
by the past grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: “We 
are afraid of it. [But] we recognize that 
it represents progress and is perhaps 
inevitable.” Still, labor was once “in 
the forefront of the fight for technolo- 
gical change . . . The fact that it once 
was possible may provide us some en- 
couragement to hope that railway la- 


Ultimate Source of the Push 


of this 


than 


calls for more 
agreement in_ principle. 
Among the measures of real support 
ire: How much time do the president 
ind the top officers spend on their con- 
tributions to the innovation process? 
How much of a critically tight sys- 
tem budget do they insist be allocated 
to innovation, both in absolute terms 
ind as compared to other uses? How 
much real inspiration do they give to 
subordinate officers in the course of 
their day-to-day contacts with them? 

“All this does not mean,” he added, 
that the top officers should be person- 
llv working on the innovation of new 
. but rather that they should 
be working on the policies, planning 
ind other general phases of the prob- 
em 

Prof. Healy had no pat answer as to 
where primary responsibility for the 
ictual research and development work 
should be set. But, he said, “the lower 
down in the organization innovation 
can be centered, consistent with main- 
taining its breadth of approach, the 
better the last and most difficult phases 
of innovation will be carried out—that 
is, the stages of testing. modification 
ind getting it put into effect.” 

The Yale transportation expert also 
called attention to management’s “sub- 
stantial degree of willingness to accept 
supplier initiative as a substitute for 
their own ... In the areas where 
very limited number of 


responsibility 
mere 


devices . 


] 


there are a 


suppliers to whom the initiation for in- 
novation has been allowed to revert, 
the railroads may be faced with de- 
creased opportunities for variety in in- 
novation, with the result that they 
may miss some very worthwhile possi- 
bilities or that improvements may be 
late in coming.” 

A number of European railroad of- 
ficers, he said, “have expressed sur- 
prise that the U. S. railroads were as 
willing as they seem to be to abdicate 
so much of the responsibility for inno- 
vation to suppliers This is not 
to suggest a reduction in supplier par- 
ticipation, but that railroad manage- 
ments should, by their additional activ- 
ity, set the pace and direction of inno- 
vation.” 

Prof. Healy listed several criteria 
for judging the types of innovation 
likely to have the greatest payoff: 

e@ Those types of facilities for 
which large expenditures are made in 
normal years provide a built-in oppor- 
tunity for innovation. The items are 
already being purchased, and further 
innovation can be included. 

e A second criterion, that taking 
into account the labor-saving aspects 
of innovation, can be based on the 
extent of labor costs incurred for the 
various functions involved in railroad 
operation. 

e A third type lies in measurement 
of the relative ability of possible inno- 
vations to improve transportation serv- 
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Are Railroads Measuring Up? 


bor Can overcome its present fears and 
adopt a realistic, long-range policy of 
supporting such improvements.” 

@ Each mode of transportation has 
its Own engineering capabilities and its 
own fields of technological usefulness 
a professor of civil engineering at I 
linois pointed out. And to ignore these 
in planning a national transportation 
policy is “to inefficiency 
waste and to endanger national orde1 
and security.” Planning should 
gard transportation as a function 
not as the operation of any one mode 

@ Separate regulatory treatment of 
the various modes, a former ICC chair 
man charged, “tends to divide rathe1 
than unify the transportation complex 
It promotes conflict rather than ef 
ficiency and economy, and to date 
has produced only a 
warfare which has 


foster 


wasteful 1] 


hurt the 


guerr! 


Carric 


themselves and is jeopardizing the fu- 
ture of public transport as private en- 
terprise.” 

e A more profitable railroad oper- 
ation, a Harvard economics professor 
predicted, “is also likely to render a 
vastly improved service to shippers . 
Indeed, both objectives—improved pri- 
vate profits and better public service— 
can be achieved by simply applying 
the economic and technological knowl- 
edge that is already available. The real 
question is whether the joint managers 
of the American transportation indus- 
try, the regulatory agencies and the 
private companies, will see fit to meet 
the challenge of applying this knowl- 


edge. 


So it went. Management, labor, gov- 
ernment, the public—in short, all seg- 
ments of the population directly or in- 
directly concerned with transportation 


are assessed a share of the sin, either 
by omission or by commission. 

But always there was hope—whether 
expressed by New York Central Presi- 
dent A. E. Perlman, who sees a “grow- 
ing and enlightened” public awareness 
of the industry’s problems; or by re- 
tired Grand Chief Guy L. Brown of the 
BLE, who sees a possible reversal in 
labor’s opposition to change. 

Many of the experts interpreted the 
railroad problem as one stretching far 
beyond this one segment of the indus- 
try. Anthony F. Arpaia, vice president- 
international services of REA Express 
and a former ICC chairman, perhaps 
summed it up best: 

“The greatest need today,” he de- 
clared, “is a voice to express forcibly 
enough the profound stake of the pub- 
lic in a strong privately-owned trans- 
port industry.” 


ust Rest With Top Management 


ice, to make it safer, faster 
reliable. 

e The final criterion 
flect a combination of 
valuations of 


and mo 


“should 
these various 
the potentials for inno 
vation and may most effectively 
presented in terms of some _ idea 
broad, integrated objective.” 

Without Prof. He 
declared, mere chance 
innovations in 
lead to overlook 


potential gains 


1 


such criteria, 
“resultant 
velopment of 
or the other 
some of the 
to allocating 


one 
can 
best 


resources where they 
the least effective 

John D. Loftis, director of marketing 
for American Car & Foundry Division 
pointed out that a manufacturing com 
pany—if it found itself in the situation 
facing the railroads 


courses of 


would have th 


action open: reduce cost 


or develop new and d 


unprofitable lines, or go out of bus 
ness. Cost-cutting, he 


products 
added, “is really 
the only avenue open to railroads be 
they have been prohibited 
legislation from diversifying into othe 
forms of transportation and, in most 
cases, from going out of business.’ 
Many cost-reducing _ technologic 
breakthroughs have been made—dies¢ 
ization, improved signaling and con 
munications, mechanization of M/W 
machine accounting advances, develo] 


cause 


ment of specialized cars for specif 
lading. But, Mr. Loftis declared, “wh 
perhaps is breakthrough 


the greatest 
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of all, ironically, has not as yet been 
adequately recognized. That is the sep- 
ration of the rolling structure of rail- 
road cars from the containing struc- 
ture—piggyback and containerization. 
This probably is due to the fact that 
he change has come upon us so grad- 
ually that no one has become fully 
iware of its potential implications and 
benefits. 

“Separation of containing and roll- 
ng structures will put the total trans- 
portation picture more nearly in prop- 

perspective, permitting each form 
of land and water transportation to 
perform the part for which it is best 
suited for the total job of 
freight without the costly delays of 
transferring from one to the other.” 

Development of piggyback cars 
with trailer hitches, cushion cradles and 
icks—has provided a common de- 
1ominator “that has permitted the rail- 
roads to offer flexibility in supplying 
transportation to a degree unheard of” 
ust a few 


moving 


years ago. 

Such equipment is expensive. Mak- 
ng it pay utilization 
Utilization is based on development of 


requires top 


service made possible by determination 
of load centers. Mr. Loftis explained 
t this way: 

“The key such utilization 

service. Load centers make this serv- 
ice possible. Briefly defined, load cen 
ters are formed by originating and ter- 
Both 


factor of 


minating demand in volume 


originating and terminating demand 
must be present and related, other- 
wise service is not possible. When serv- 

made available, utilization is 
possible. When utilization is possible, 
improvements can be made and amor- 
tized. When improvements are made, 
improves. When service im- 
proves, volume improves, and so we 
have a compounding of positive ele- 
ments. 


ice is 


service 


“Certain improvements are self-evi- 
dent and incontestable. When a box 
car travels 48.5 miles per day and only 
about 60% of that is in revenue serv- 
ice, the emphasis must be on the low- 
est possible price. Lowest possible price 
means no cushion underframe, no load- 
restraining anti-friction 
bearings, no quick release valves. 

“However, when you're averaging 
197 miles per day as Trailer Train is 
doing and you're striving to raise this 
to 250 miles per day, then you add 
anti-friction bearings to forestall cost- 
ly interruptions of 
from _ hotboxes; 
and 


devices, no 


service resulting 
you add cushioning 
load-restraining devices to avoid 
delays resulting from shifting loads and 
claims resulting from damage; you add 
quick release valves to avoid delays in 
terminals while charging air brake sys- 
tems. 

“What you do is to increase the 
capital investment per unit but by the 
same token to decrease the total capi- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SOMETHING NEW IN RAILROADING. 

















trailer to flat car in 4 


r One man can transfer the van from 
minutes. First in the Midwest ar 


d Northwest with Flex 


& Van, the improved door rail-highway service 


MT ttt 














They come up with resourceful answers to 


shippers’ problems—improving on 


An idea can be th ifference between new business 
and no business! 

The Milwaukee Road’s Creative Crews, working 
with the basic idea 
have come up wit 


of piggy-back transportation, 
h several innovations in service to 
shippers. These innovations have built new business 
not only for the railroad but for its customers. 

In January, 1960, the Milwaukee 
first railroad in the country to in 
truck transport plan for the tr 
backing of automobiles—redu 
from Detroit to Spokane, Wash., by an average of 
5 days over conventional highway delivery. 

The Milwaukee Road’s Flexi-Van fleet has ex- 
panded four times in size in two years. And it was 


Road was the 
tiate a truck-rail- 
unscontinental piggy- 

ng the transit time 


America’s 
resourceful 
railroad 


‘Piggy-Back’’ 


the first Flexi-Van service in the industry to put 
85-foot flatcars into service, carrying two 40-foot 
vans each, with 300 to 600 cubic feet of extra load- 
ing space. 

Other innovations include pioneering in the deliv- 
ery of mail by Flexi-Van, the development of special 
refrigerated vans for perishables, and a new sea-going 
van for “‘one-container delivery”’ overseas. 

It is the high value placed on ideas, and the skill 
employed in carrying them out, that make our Crea- 
tive Crews so valuable to shippers. This fresh, un- 
inhibited, creative concept maintains the Milwaukee 
Road’s reputation as America’s resourceful rail- 
road. The railroad industry, as well as our cus- 
tomers, benefits by it every day! 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and Western “Cities” Fleet 
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What Containers Need Now 


> The Story at a Glance: Lack of 
standardization, unresolved labor prob- 
lems, equipment development costs and 
limited coordination between competing 
forms of transport are major difficulties 
to be overcome before containerization 
can reach full potential. 

Yet there are no less than seven 
economic factors working, already, in 
containerization’s behalf. On balance. 
the container idea seems destined for 
rapid growth in the next decade. 

This analysis is contained in a new 
study prepared by the market research 
department of Reynolds Metals Co. The 
study is scheduled for release later this 
week. 


A few davs 
of research and development | 
man-Standard, Norman E. Bateson 


an audience of automotive 


env 
that the key to containerization ce 
ment 1s 


“economical 


complete information 
requirements LOT 
tainer Operation.” 

Engineering is not the ma 
Mr Bateson said Instead 
ter of obtaining broad information 
transportation economists, traffic 
materials-handling experts and m 
research people 

One step toward providing this 
of information is being taken this 
by Reynolds Metals Co. The com 
is releasing ; 
Economic Study of Containeriz 
and Its Markets”’—prepared by H 
Holmes of the market research d 
ment. 

Mr. Holmes has limited his 


to two general sizes of containers. 1 


ss ' ~~ repr t 
a )-page epol 


are the 8 by 8 by 8 and smaller 
units, and the 8 by 8 by 10 and 
van units. In 
done in equipment pment 
points out that containers are pt 
being made of at least five mater 
aluminum, magnesium, steel 
wood. 

But the matter of 
and construction 
ondary 
development, it has been 
Holmes notes that 
turers must become 
ists themselves. He 


surveying what has 


aevek 


plastic 
equipment! 
is Only a 
part perhaps, of the cont 
said. M 
container man 
container spe 
suggests that wo 
needs to be done to provide a conta 
unit plus wheels “at a cost figure ¢ 
to the present highway trailer cost.” H 
estimates that a trailer 
petitive price 
$1,000. 

In a section on the 


containerization” M1 


now has a con 
advantage of ab 
“economics 
Holmes’ stud 
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lists seven advantages that companies 


may find in containers: lower freight 


ates, lowe! 


handling costs, lower in 
ransit insurance cost, reduced damage 


in transit, elimination of 


pilferage, improved distribution patterns 


ind reduction of warehousing problems 


Each point is illustrated with specific 


reduction or 


camples and case histories. In essence 


Mr. Holmes’ list is a 


different way of 


have contended 
really a means 

of providing “total transportation” from 

roduction to 


what others 


ving 


that containerization 1s 


both a 
insportation concept and a materials- 
handling concept. 
Mr. Holmes 


\isting 


consumer. It is 


believes that, if ce 


handicaps can be overcome 


ontainer operations will begin to dis 
ice piggybacking as it now exists. He 
ints Out that use of the container, vis 
VIS pigevback 


} 
highway 


will eliminate multi 


licensing, minimize the 
that 


routes, 


problem 
back 


travily 


now iffects 


eliminate high 
and the occasional 
ff-balance load characteristics, pert 
ster train speed in many cases 
timately, provide equipment purcha 
VIngs 

Thus is Mr Holmes 
operating 
ier which can be added to the 
to the shipper. But 
side to the coin. Mr 
four “major difficulties 
dealt with if the 


is to reach volume pro 


sees it, there 
e potential advantages 
tne car©ri 
yvene;nts 


+} 


accruing 
vere Is another 
Holmes cites 
which must be con 
ner concept 
Ortions 


Standardization: While some progress 


as been made, and it is now possible 


) interchange 37- and 


40-ft demounta 
bodies via some routes, present ap 
considered 
total freight 
Handling mechanisms still vary 


cations cannot be exten 


ve in relation to tons 
widely 
riers tend to purchase containers 
individual 
already 


nad Car 


yn the basis of desire and 


quipment owned. Establish 


ment of 
handling 


a “family” of container sizes 
mechanisms and appurten 
inces compatible to all modes of trans- 
portation is a possibility by 1965. 
Labor: Containerized freight is in- 
tended to, and reduce labor re 
quired in transportation. The difficulty 
s one of short-range displacement, as 
n any application of “automation.” The 


does, 


problem becomes one of cushioning the 
upon labor. As Mr. Holmes 
notes, some progress on that score has 
been made 
transportation. 


effects 


water 
this 


been 


already in domestic 
Efforts to 
other countries have 
and 
Until the problem its 
international 


settle 
question in 
less successful, progress has 
‘bogged down.” 
will deter 
tainer shipments. 
Equipment costs: In the 
production has been 
job-shop-type operation—an 
ment which has changed rapidly in the 


solved, it con- 


past, con- 
tainel almost a 
arrange- 
vast two years. Still, experience with 
issembly-line methods is limited and 
the evolutionary toward well- 
designed, well-built and competitively 
priced units will take time 
equipment 


process 


Meanwhile, 
manufacturers must remain 
ilert to the needs of a market subject 
to rapid change. The supplier must be 
ready for practically all types of de- 
mand situations and be able to interpret 
requests into 
equipment. 
Coordination: The very nature of a 
container, embracing “total transporta- 


these specialized con 


tainer 


tion, door-to-door,” often requires the 
more than one carrier system 
Some degree of cooperation and equita 


use of 


ble distribution of cost savings among 
carriers is needed. The absence of in- 
tegrated or coordinated carrier systems, 
is well as the historic competition be 
tween the various can retard 
Mr. Holmes points out that 
realinement is currently in 
but it continues to be limited 


in the case of rail and motor carriers 


modes, 
growth 
some 


process, 


BOOM AHEAD FOR EQUIPMENT BUILDERS? 


“As of 1959, there were approximately 125,000 general cargo- 


size containers in existence, including 80,000 of the Conex type 
used by the military. Van containers totaled 12,000 to 15,000, 


with the great majority in marine service. 


“In 


a volume potential of 600,000 units by 1970. 


tainers should be in the area of 300,000 units.”—dH. E. 


the future it is believed the cargo-size unit will develop 


Van-size con- 
Holmes. 











or aluminum wares 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let the 
“railroad that’s always on 
the move toward a better 
way” go to work for you. 





John |. Barnes Joseph J. Luddy 
B&O B&O 


William J. Luchsinger H. D. Gray 
NP T&NO 


eople in the News 


BALTIMORE & OHIO—John |. Barnes, comp- 
troller, Baltimore, Md., promoted to assist- 
ant vice president—finance and accounting. 
Joseph J. Luddy, assistant comptroller in 
charge of disbursement accounts, appointed 
comptroller, succeeding Mr. Barnes. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Harold J. Foster appointed 
executive representative at Portland, Me. 
Mr. Foster has been passenger traffic man- 
iger. His appointment to the executive de- 
partment followed an arrangement to sell 
the last remaining passenger equipment 
owned by the road. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC.—William J. Luchsinger, 
general freight traffic manager in charge of 
sales and service, St. Paul, appointed vice 
president-trafic, to succeed the late Otto 
Kopp (RA, Jan. 9, p. 35). 


PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA.—J. A. Parsons, 
eretary and treasurer, appointed also as- 
sistant to president, Pittsburgh, Pa. M. E. 
Mayes, comptroller, named vice president 
ind comptroller. C. A. Thoma, vice president 
traffic, appointed vice president—sales. 
A. H. Graham, executive vice president, 
named vice president—transportation. W. C. 
Kresge, general superintendent, appointed 
iperintendent of equipment. W. K. Kearns, 
engineer maintenance of way, appointed 
niet engineer. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—H. D. Gray, ,issis- 
tant treasurer, Houston, Tex., appointed 
there, succeeding J. E. Echols, re- 
. Jan. 9, p. 35). Mr. Gray will 

ntinue to serve as secretary. 


Industrial Traffic 


Charles E. Cronauer, Jr., assistant general 
trafhe manager, American Steel & Wire Di- 
vision, United States Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed general traffic 
manager, succeeding James Ramsey, Jr., who 
recently was named general manager—trafhc 
of United States Steel in Pittsburgh. Rebert 
J. Dunn, traffic manager, Central area, Cleve- 
land, named assistant general traffic mana- 
ger. John P. Schwarz, assistant traffic mana- 
ger, Central area, Cleveland, promoted to 
trafic manager there. 


Harry M. Baker, general purchasing agent 
ind general traffic manager, Acme-Newport 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., retired Nov. 30. 
Charles K. Bonniville appointed general pur- 
chasing agent, James M. Ward, Jr., general 
trafhe manager, and William E. Stein, assist- 
ant traffic manager, effective Dec. 1. 


The New York office, Traffic Department, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has moved 
to new quarters in Rooms 1230-1241, Shera- 
ton Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. 
The office was formerly in the Empire State 
Building. 


John F. Ryan has been appointed manager, 
passenger and claims division, General Traf- 
he department, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
succeeding R. J. Hoskins, who has transferred 
to the dealer sales department. 


Stirling T. Zimmerman, traffic manager, 
Chevrolet assembly plant at North Tarry- 
town, N.Y., promoted to general traffic man- 
ager, Central office, Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Harold A. Stater, assistant traffic manager, 
North Tarrytown, succeeds Mr. Zimmerman 
as traffic manager, there. Morley Smith, as- 
sistant traffic manager, Chevrolet Los An- 
geles assembly plant, promoted to traffic 
manager, Chevrolet truck body and stamp- 
ing plant, Indianapolis, Ind. Paul M. Miller, 
trafic manager, Indianapolis, named traffic 
manager at Chevrolet’s Baltimore assembly 
plant. John M. Reilly traffic manager, Balti- 
more, transferred to Oakland assembly 
plant, succeeding George D. Cron, retired. 


Eugene R. Knobel has been named general 
trafic manager, Dayco Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 
succeeding Grant H. Marks, resigned. 


Ernest Thublin, assistant traffic manager, 
appointed trafic manager, Henderson Sugar 
Refinery, Inc. of Mobile, Ala., and New 
Orleans, La. 


Everett E. Jones, general traffic manager 
truck, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed director of trans- 
portation. 


OBITUARY 


Frank O. Higgins, Jr., 38, signal supervisor 
of train control, Lovisville & Nashville, Louis- 


ville, Ky., died Jan. 14. 


L. E. Faulkner, 77, chairman of the board 
and former president, Mississippi Central, 
died Jan. 16 at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Charles W. Yeamans, 74, retired purchas- 
ing agent, Chicago & Western Indiana and 
Belt of Chicago, died Jan. 21. 


Henry F. McCarthy, 54, vice president— 
purchases and stores, New York Central, New 
York, died Jan. 26. 
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Shope’ Gude PRESSURIZE YOUR CABLES 


Atlantic Coast Line —to minimize service outage—lengthen cable life 


All-Piggyback Train 
Has inaugurated the first regularly 
scheduled all-piggyback train between Metering Panel of the 
the South and East. The train leaves PUREGAS Continuous 
Lakeland, Fla., at 5 p.m. each Saturday Sood: Saseune System. 
afternoon and arrives in New York eee 
early Monday morning for second-day tors, measures and dis- 
delivery. Intermediate pick-up points tributes the flow of dry 
are at Orlando, Palatka, and Jackson- air to the cables. 
ville, Fla. Trailers are delivered at 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 





Baltimore & Ohio 


. Cars for Close Clearance 

Has ordered 25 Lo-Dek flat cars 

for handling 12%2-ft trailers in close 
clearance territories. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


New LCL Merchandise ¢ 
Has inaugurated a direct LCL met 
chandise car to operate tri-weekly from F ate 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to NYC-Toledo, 


Ohio. -- 


Milwaukee Air Dryer of the PUREGAS system. It GENERAL MACHINE PRODUCTS acces- 

compresses and pumps air to a tank sories. Pressure Testing Contactors moni- 

: Regional Data Office for storage cooling, preparatory to de tor pressure and detect leaks. Pressure 

Has established a regional data of humidification and delivery to cables Testing Gauges measure pressure pre- 

A : © Air Dryers and Metering Panels are prod- cisely. Pressure Guns make pressure 

fice in Aberdeen, S. D., meeyrne a ucts of Puregas Equipment Corporation plugs. These and associated tools are 

new freight accounti ng system designed made by General Machine Products Co. 
to expedite freight billing and related 

services. This is a step in a larger plan 

involving installation of an electronic 

data processing system to handle fact Pressurize your communication cables with dry air sup- 


gathering and analysis functions for the plied through PUREGAS equipment. It is a practical, 
railroad. The establishing of regional ERE : : 
arslagg — a well proved way to minimize cable failure, trim upkeep 
data offices will simplify and improve i 
rating and billing procedures, in add costs and lengthen cable life. PUREGAS equipment feeds 
tion to providing important data for a continuous supply of dry air to cables to keep moisture 
the electronic data processing system . . 
age . from reaching conductors, whether cables are old or new. 
when it is completed. eit 
Use GENERAL MACHINE PRODUCTS accessories 
TRRA to quickly pinpoint location of sheath breaks 


Improved Clearance or cracks so that repairs can be made before 














STop 


: ° —_— “J 

Recently completed a major pro service failure. : 
gram to improve its minimum clear- 
ances in the St. Louis Gateway to 


provide for movement of traffic meas by Graybar. For descriptive folders phone “RG 
uring up to 18% ft above top of rail y : t i id 


All equipment is distributed nationally rte 


your nearby Graybar Representative, or 


New clearance will allow unhindered 
interchange of traffic, including loaded 
bi-level and tri-level cars. Traffic inter 
changing between industries and/o1 


connecting lines east of the Mississipp 100,000 electrical items are 


River can be handled without restric 2 as . 
cia St 3 kk, ale tee ol distributed throughout the nation... 
rail. TRRA also has consolidated five 

freight-car repair facilities into a single peace yee ied 1 ISU: 
modern production line which operates 
on a two-shift, seven-day-per-week ba- 
sis. 


write directly to Graybar. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Incentive Rates on Many Additional Kinds 
of Freight Announced by New Haven Railroad 


You want savin 
get them. These 
entirely new 
freight volume, ars 
and you will kn 


You want service 
get it. We have str 
facilities, expan: 
sidiaries have al 


—— 


PIGGYBACK 
STEPPED UP 
tages of rail | 
Faster all-weatt 
service 


Railroad, and you 


w being set to an 
needed additional 

etitive. Call us today 
centive rates. 
Railroad, and you 
service. Improved 
and trucking sub- 


rive you the service 


SHIPMENTS ARRIVE IN PER- 
FECT CONDITION. New Haven 
Railroad Loading-Packaging 
, helps you solve problems 
kaging 


you want and need. Your shipments arrive on time and in 


perfect condition. 


We urgently need more business. Your business. Please call 
us today. We will show you that the 


New Haven Railroad 


moves your 


freight faster, and cuts your costs 
way down. Contact your local New 
Haven traffic agent. Or call Charles 
Ragland, Vice-President, Freight 


Traffic, New Haven, Conn. 


ae 
CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC 
CONTROL, New Haven Reail- 
road’s electronic switching and 
signaling network speeds train 
and car movements. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
CUSTOMER NEEDS, covered 
gondolas protect brass shipments. 
Other special cars available to 
fit your needs. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK. «re sien 


Carloadings Drop 5.1% 
Below Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in 


~ 


week ended Jan. 21 totaled 490.049 


cars, the Association of America 
Railroads announced on Jan. 2¢ 


This was a decrease of 26.161 


Cal 
or 5.1%, compared with the previo 
week; a decrease of 97,358 cars 
16.6%, compared 

sponding week last 

crease of 65,701 

compared with the 

week. 

Loadings of revenue freight fo1 
week ended Jan. 14 totaled 516,2 
cars; the summary, compiled by tl 
Car Service Division, AAR, folloy 


REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 1 
District 1961 1960 
Eastern ] 2 95,088 
Allegheny 3 114,898 
Pocahontas 46,022 54,915 
Southern 107,076 115,707 
Northwestern 58,892 65,890 
Central Western 106,429 11) FY 
Southwestern 43,685 


Total Western 
Districts 209,006 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 

Grain and grain 
products 

Livestock 

Coal 

Coke 

Forest Products 

Ore 

Merchendise I.c.! 

Miscellaneous 


Jan. 14 1 
Jan 7 4 193 
1960 

Dec. 31 406,346 483.857 
Dec. 24 467,978 468,889 
Dec. 17 486,059 615.333 
Cumulative total 

2 weeks 955,403 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS.- 


U. S. piggyback loadings for the we 


1.195.594 


ended Jan. 14 totaled 10,269 ca 
compared with 9.596 for the corre 


ponding 1960 week. Loadings fi 


1961 up to Jan. 14 totaled 18,834 


cars, compared with 18,591 for tl 


corresponding period of 1960 


IN CANADA, ( arloadings ice 


the seven-day period ended Jan 
| 


totaled 48.259 cars. compared with 


67,583 for the previous’ ten-da 
period, according to the Domini 


Bureau of Statistics 


Jan. 7, 1961 
Jan 7, 1960 
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New Facilities 


& Canadian National.—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Co. for the installation of CTC between Portage La Praire, Man.., 
and Melville, Sask., 223 miles. A pushbutton control machine will be 
located at Winnipeg, Man. 


& Erie-Lackawanna.—wWill spend over $1,000,000 this year to 
double the capacity of its eastbound freight yard at Hornell, N. Y. 
Orders for materials will be placed with suppliers “within the near 
future.” 


& /llinvis Central.—Will spend $371,000 on construction of diesel 
facilities at Freeport, Kankakee and Mattoon, Ill., Central City, Ky., 
and Mays Yard, La.; and will build a $200,000 freight house at 
Memphis as part of its 1961 capital expenditure program. An addi- 
tional $200,000 has been allocated for installation of CTC on 127 
miles of track on the St. Louis Division’s Blueford District. 


© Louisville & Nashville—Extending spur track from its main line 
north of Atlanta to the Georgia Power Company’s Atkinson steam 
generating plant at a cost of $184,000. 


& Nigerian Railway Corp.—Has been granted a $3,000,000 loan 
from the Development Loan Fund to finance the procurement in the 
U. S. of equipment and materials needed for relaying 77 miles of rail 
and 27 miles of steel ties. Project is part of an overall track relay 
program which will cost about $26 million and extend over 599 miles 
of the corporation’s system 


© Northern Pacific—Plans to abandon 65.89 miles of its Mandan 
South Branch line and construct 35.43 miles of new line between 
Mandan and Flasher, N. D. Inundation resulting from construction 
of Oahe dam in South Dakota as a part of the Missouri River Basin 
Project will necessitate the line change. 


& Norfolk & Western.—Ordered Velac automatic switching and 
speed control equipment for retarders at East Roanoke, Va., yard from 
Union Switch & Signal Division of WABCo. 


& Reserve Mining Co.—ls constructing a second 47-mi rail line 
between Babbitt and Silver Bay, Minn., as part of a $120 million 
expansion program of its taconite mining facilities. Hunkin-Arundel- 
Dixon is prime contractor for the $7-million line to be completed 
in 1962. 


& Turkish State Railways.—A $6-million Development Loan Fund 
grant will finance foreign-exchange costs of constructing a 64-mile, 
single-track railway line in southeastern Turkey. Four tunnels, passing 
sidings, yard tracks, station buildings, a small ferry slip, and extension 
of the railway operating communications system are included in the 
project. Proceeds of the loan will be used to procure in the U.S. con- 
struction equipment and spare parts, rail and other track materials, 
reinforcing steel, plumbing and heating materials, shop tools, and com- 
munications equipment 





THE CHALLENGE OF TECHNOLOGY (Continued from page 41) 


tal required to perfo 
service at less cost 
results in less cost 
The cost-service 
formed a base 
automation outlook 
son, chief of ope 
idian National 
With the prod 
competition 
on U. S. roads s 
War II, he said 
balanced against 
poured into indus 


are very disappo 


“Moreover, 
significance 
the pressure 
has e 


he best interests of the industry. 
‘Movement is the life-blood of a trans- 
portation industry, but in the railroads 
movement is the exception rather than 
the rule. The pressure to reduce labor 
costs has, for example, led to long 
rains. These in turn have meant de- 
ys while cars accumulated and have 
resulted in bottlenecks in yards caused 
»y classification requirements and the 
nspection and paperwork associated 
vith long trains. 

The pressure to reduce operating 
costs will undoubtedly continue, and 
the more dramatic—and unpopular— 
levelopments in automation will have 
potential manpower savings as_ their 
srimary purpose. However, of equal 
mportance for the future will be those 
levelopments which improve the level 


of service provided by the railroac 
and, in so doing, restore the railroad 
to its natural competitive position.” 

Mr. Wilson charged the railroads 
with a slow response to the challenge 
of technology and to the potential ad- 
vantages of present technology. Rail 
executives, he said, “are perhaps more 
resistant to change than executives of 
some of the newer industries.” More- 
over, most railroad changes involve 
large sums of capital. Labor and reg- 
ulatory authorities bear part of the 
responsibility for the delay. 

“But possibly the most important sin 
gle reason is the inadequacy of railroad 
research,” due primarily to two fac 
tors: Lack of research funds provid 
ed from defense sources; and lack ot 
profit incentive. 


Needed: Public Policy That W 


Northweste 
agreed or 
points. The issu 
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most striking disp 

Former ICC ¢ 
Arpaia, in part 
for a complete 
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The time 
soberly measure 
lose if public 
with man’s 
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ic sphere.” 
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cient economic 
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future of public transport as pri- 

ite enterprise.” 
Mr. Arpaia, now vice president— 
ternational services for REA Express, 
pointed out that a new law can be de- 
sed to serve the essential aims of 
government in the light of existing 
dolitical, economic, 7ocial .and psycho- 

ogical conditions. 

‘This objective has not been served 

continual patchwork,” he said, “for 
the reason that the basic system is 
sutdated and outworn. To continue 
vith what we have points to the even- 
tual demise of private ownership. The 
rice the public would have to pay 
for the alternative, public ownership, 
S monstrous and oppressive.” 

Over the last 25 years, he added, 
transportation has not suffered from 

poverty of technology, but from a 
poverty of imagination, perspective and 
ist plain courage... 

To effectuate a complete and pro- 
found revision of public policy, the 
regulated carriers themselves will have 

take the initiative 

The real question at this time is not 
vhether there will be a revolution in 
transportation but who will direct it. 
[he carriers themselves can take posi- 

ve and prompt steps to help make 
their own destiny by supporting nec- 
essary legislation. Their choice be- 
tween evolution and revolution is pass- 
ng them by because of lack of self- 
criticism and action. There has been 
too much reluctance to reform—a 
standstill philosophy with an automatic 
recoil to any long-range idea or con- 


ept 


t 


Both Mr. Arpaia and James C. Nel- 
son, professor of economics at Wash 
ington State University, touched on 
the issue of national policy and trans 
port pricing. 

Mr. Arpaia called attention to the 
“illusion,” growing out of present regu 
lation, that a price differential should 
prevail without regard to a difference 
in cost. In our entire economy, he 
charged, “only in transportation ts 
sound pricing considered discrimina 
tory.” 

Law and policy, he said, “preserve 
the inherent weaknesses and disabill 
ties of individual carriers rather than 
preserve the inherent advantages of 
each form of transportation as the law 
intended. The result is sheer economic 
waste and a form of industrial indi- 
gence which has no place in a free 
enterprise society.” 

Prof. Nelson, discussing the indus- 
try’s needs for capital, declared that “a 
complete revolution in rail pricing and 
service is required before anyone—the 
railroads, the investment bankers, the 
ICC or the public—will have a de- 
cisive and clear test as to how much 
capital investment really will be need- 
ed in railroading and whether any 
significant net capital formation will 
be required over the next decade o1 
two.” 

Rail transport, he said, has general 
ly been over-priced, while highway, 
domestic waterway and possibly airline 
transport has been under-priced 

“This uneconomic situation must be 
corrected by private and public pol- 
icy modifications in order that rates 
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ment possibilities and costs in all field 
of transport. 

The only tow 
solution of the railroad capital forn 
tion and financing problem, Prof. Nel 


son concluded, is to solve “the over 


dependable way 


misallocation-of-resources 

transport whole 
“Even though the case for 
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vard development of an _ acceptable 
ATO system “appears inevitable.” 
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educe unit costs to the maximum and 
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competi 


‘Thus, public policies giving encour 
igement, even public aids in legitimate 
ises, to the attainment of greater rail 

iy profitability and higher levels 
ipital investment wholly in 
iblic interest.” 

(Prof. Nelson’s 
ipital needs in 


yout $1.5 billion 


of 
are the 
estimate of railwa 
the future 

annually—and_ that 
be a conservative figure “in view 


runs to 


lay 


the great opportunities that still exist 


or yard and terminal modernization, 


extension of CTC and numerous other 


yiecemeal line improvements.” Require 
as high as $2 billion 


nents could go 


per year, with changes in public policy 


nd 
ite and service programs. ) 
Comparisons of inherent advantages 
nd disadvantages of the various modes 
s0int to changes in the relative 
of different forms of 
and to substantial disinvestments 
railroad 


reasonable success in competitive 


im- 
ortance trans 
facilities—according to 
y*hn R. Meyer, professor of econom- 
cs at Harvard. 

He sees inter-city trucking declining 
inter-city rail operations (particular 


data are being produced, but essential 
data for 
sually conspicuous by its absence 

e@ Automatic car identification could 
cut duplication of information and pro- 
if there 

despread adoption of the ACI prin 

ple that each railroad would 
required to tab only its own cars. With 

little cooperation between roads, the 
potential benefits of ACI could be very 
quickly realized and the whole data 
flow and IDP systems of railroads pos 
sibly [could be] revolutionized.” 

e Materials handling the rail 
ranges from the to 
But the best can 
systems 


yntrol Operating purposes 1s 


cessing ‘reasonably 


were 


SO be 


on 
best 
had 
produced “for 
ny desired degree of complexity 


price bracket.” 


oads 


vorst. be auto 


mated can be 
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) iny 


nological Advance 


In 
operations 
highway 
operations increase. Pipelines will cut 
both rail and traffic in the 
bulk commodity field. 
the 
however, 


form) 
spur-line rail 
similar 


n containerized increase 
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i-CILy 
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ike 


nto 
accuracy of the 
Prof. Meyer 
little doubt about the overall implica 
tions for future rail development. 
“The inescapable conclusion . s 
that the role of the railroad 
drastically altered 
continue decline in 
tance in_ the _ total 
scheme. Above all. there can 
tually no doubt that substantial 
vestments must take place in railroad 


facilities 


Regardless of 


forecasts, sees 


will be 
ind probably | 


Wil 


to relative impor 
transportation 
be vil 


disin 


Extreme pessimism is, 
unwarranted, since railroad 
such is not doomed but only 
railroading as it has been traditionally 
organized and operated. In fact, the 
railroad of tomorrow, with high spe 
cialization in the wholesaling of line 
haul freight services and with invest- 
ments in operating real and 
physical assets pared to a minimum, 
could be more profitable than almost 
iny railroad operations that have been 
seen in recent decades. 

‘A more profitable rail operation is 
likely to vastly im 
proved service to shippers and there 
the consuming public. Both ob- 
improved private profits and 
better public service 
} 


however, 


ng as 


estate 


Iso render a 
by to 
yectives 
can be achieved 
%y simply applying the economic and 
technological knowledge that is already 
vailable. The real question is whether 


the joint managers of the transporta- 
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tion industry, the gulatory agencies waste 
and the private will see fit and 
to meet the chi ‘ applying 
knowledge.” the Harvard professor 
the conference 

W. W. Hay, 
neering at Illino salled for a 
policy which shx 
the engineerin »s and the en 
couragement of each carrier in the field 
of usefulness for which it is 
logically 


declared, is “to 


and to endanger national order 
security.” 

Transportation is a function, he said, 
ind it should be regarded as such 
policy planning. He proposed these 
concepts: 

e@ Provision of a single transporta- 
of tion policy covering all modes. 

e Allocation of traffic to the most 
efficient carrier, not by arbitrary ap- 

portionment but by creating “a legis- 
he lative, regulatory and general public 
tmosphere that will permit the inher- 


panies 


§ policy 
public 
‘awareness 


o ) 
= Lapa 
yf 


techno 
adapted lo otherwise, 


inefficiency 


Unions Fear Technological 


Labor and esponsibilities” with regard to provid- 
that better relatic yetween the tw ng some “safeguards and cushions” 
are needed. The\ gainst automation unemployment. 
ful that the New York Central President A. E. 
lem—work Perlman (whose remarks were read by 
be eased through the operation of tl }. J. Wright, NYC director of technical 
Presidential niss yn rk rulk research) stressed the need for enlight- 

Guy L. Brown, retired grand chief ened labor-management relations. 
of the Brotherh “You can readily appreciate,” he 
sums up labor's attitude toward said, “what great increases in produc- 
technological ty per worker can be obtained by 
railroads if some arrangement can 


neers, 


are afraid of it the 
Once. he t ye made whereby this increased produc- 
Labor fought for tect gical improve tivity, which modern technology will 
ment, under the motivation of a de fely permit, could be obtained in a 
for safer, ea more comfortable jobs manner which would share the benefits 
“I wonder if t organizations yvetween the workers and the investors 
in any other vho risk their capital in providing these 
the years new scientific developments. , 
he nted nificantly, | A pox-on-both-your-houses view 
wonder ul I 0S me from W. F. Cottrell, professor of 
ble for railway sociology at Miami University, who 
a clear reason why railroads “don’t 
ct as if technological competence were 
their major concern.” 
Strong groups in both management 
nd labor,” he declared, “appear to 
have far more to lose from proposed 
porting such hanges than they can hope to gain. 
Right now Acting on the logic of their position, 
ganizations “reflec the fea they cannot be expected actively to pur- 
their members course which offers gains prima- 
natural organizat concern y to others. If technological change 
hgul then it will have to be 


record 


interest in I 
change. The fac 
ble may pr 

ment 
ove! 
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come ts 


cicitnes 
4 realistic, 
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shrinking men to come, 
What's rced on the railroads from outside by 
be a program ot icat the f ther interested parties, acting in what 
ppears to them to be their interest.” 

It's Prof. Cottrell’s contention that 
enough said, “to becon management has lost actual control to 
bondholders. Those primarily inter- 
sted in the security of their investment 
willing to relinquish the oppor- 

is necessary for the su f the 1 tunity t profit, he contended, 


needed 


of technologica 
“I have 
flected 
convinced that 
and improving 
an improved 
to make 
been able to set up government 
itrols which assure them a first claim 
: the income of the industry. It’s 
to new circumst I yf th taken for granted that whether man- 
vital functions gers use the income from the sale of 
individuals adjust bonds wisely or foolishly bond- 
conditions and situatio 1olders will continue to get a return 
Mr. Brown als ed o1 yn it and be able to recover it when 
dustry to nize al The values of these 


road industr 
“It 1S 
change 


re r 
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the bonds mature. 
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ent advantages of each carrier type to 
be fully developed and utilized, and 
without artificial support in areas of 
technological disadvantage.” 

e@ Allocation on an arbitrary basis 
only where the public need for conser- 
vation of resources makes such alloca- 
tion essential. 

e “Granting deficiency support 
[subsidy] only where a carrier is re- 
quired by public necessity to perform 
a service outside its area of engineer- 
ing utility.” 


Change 


investors are institutionalized, given not 
only moral but also legal sanction, and 
the power to deny them their due is 
placed beyond the reach of corporgte 
decision-makers. So to the degree that 
railroad management is beholden to 
the bondholders, it will judge techno- 
logical change in terms of the way such 
change affects their interest.” 

Further, Prof. Cottrell charged, in 
many reorganizations the share of the 
equity holder has been almost com- 
pletely wiped out. Stockholder claims 
have been so reduced that they get 
only a small part of the increased earn- 
ings that might result from technologi- 
cal innovation—and the effective claims 
of the unions and the tax collector cut 
the return still further. 

“The result has been that there is 
no great and powerful group of stock- 
holders fighting for the opportunity to 
make profits to offset the interest of 
the debtholders in security against loss.” 

Like management, he noted, 
controlled by the survivors. And secur- 
ity is the main objective. Particularly 
in the operating crafts, a worker “estab- 
lishes in his own mind a property right 
in the job Vork rules and the 
seniority roster are the rocks on which 
his economic and psychological moor- 
ings rest. Only as they remain fixed can 
he calculate his life chances- 
any of them and his way of life is 
threatened to its foundations.” 

Labor, the Miami sociologist empha- 
sized, “will continue to insist upon 
archaic rules until it is offered alterna- 
tives that guarantee to workers as much 
or more than do existing rules.” 

His hope for the future is on an or 
else basis: 

“There is one element in the situa- 
tion that gives a lively hope that the 
barriers are not insurmountable. That 
is found in the threat of disaster that 
railroad labor, capital, management and 
railroad communities jointly face. Per- 
haps only when crisis threatens to 
destroy the whole industry will they 
set out to make a constructive solution.” 


labor is 


question 
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Washington Eyes Merger Moves 


> The Story at a Glance: Investiga- 
tion by the ICC of recent purchases of 
B&O stock indicates Commission con- 
cern about keeping current merger 
drives legal. Along the same line is the 
Department of Justice’s intervention in 
additional merger cases “to protect its 
antitrust interest.” 


Heavy buying of Baltimore & Oh 
stock, including purchases by the New 
York Central and Chesapeake & Ohio 
prompted the ICC to assign investiga 
tors to the job of determining whether 
any of the purchasers had acquired un 
lawful “control” of B&O. This much 
was admitted by officers of the Com 
mission. But they revealed nothing more 
about the inquiry. 

The Commission has no fixed rule as 
to the proportion of stock ownership 
which constitutes control. Generally, it 
has held that the owner of a relatively 
small block of voting stock may well bs 
the controlling interest if the remainde 
of the stock is widely distributed. In a 
1954 decision, for example, it noted 
that Alleghany Corp. controlled NY¢ 
even though Alleghany’s interest in Cen 
tral was then less than 10%. 

The law involved is Section 5 (2) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act which re 
quires Commission approval for ac 
quisition by a carrier of control of an 
other carrier. A major Commission ac 
tion under this provision was its 1958 
order requiring the St. Louis-San Fran 
cisco to divest itself of 
Central of Georgia. 

Frisco had acquired a_ substant 
amount of CofGa stock before applying 
to the Commission for authority to cor 
trol that road. The Commission cor 
ceded that the public interest would 
served by the proposed acquisition, 
nevertheless denied the application and 
issued the divestiture order. It found 
the public interest also concerned wit 
“observance of the 
sanction of Frisco’s 


control of 


and said 
“unlawful conduct 
might encourage others to present a sim 


ilar fait accompli. 


law,” 


Frisco’s latest undertaking to comply 
with the divestiture order is a proposa 
to sell the CofGa stock to the Southe 
That proposal is now before the Com 
mission in a joint 
plication. 

Presumably the B&O stock tender: 
to C&O and NYC under their exchangs 
offers will not be involved in the ICC 
inquiry, which seems concerned with 
that purchased in the market. Whil 
C&O appears to have won the battle of 
exchange offers, and B&O-C&O unifica 


Southern-Frisco 
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tion has been approved by directors of 
those two roads, the Central 
given up. 

Thus its purchases of B&O stock; 
and, like C&O, it has an application at 
the ICC for authority to merge with 
the B&O. Also it is an intervener in the 
B&O-C&O case. That proposal would 
affect the public interest adversely if 
it were approved without inclusion of 
NYC “on equitable terms,” Central's 
intervention petition said. 

'Jnder the Interstate Commerce Act's 
Section 5 (2), the Commission has 
power to require inclusion of other 
railroads as a prerequisite to its ap- 
proval of a merger or control transac- 
tion. The Commission may impose such 
a condition in response to the petition 
of a railroad or railroads desiring it, 
ind upon a finding that the proposed 
nclusion or inclusions would be con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

It was the B&O-C&O-NYC situation 
which aroused the Department of Jus- 
tice’s interest in the current merger 
movement. Several months after the 
C&O and NYC applications to control 
B&O were filed, the Department inter- 
vened in both cases. 

Just this month it intervened in the 
Atlantic Coast Line-Seaboard Air Line 
case, which is now at the hearing stage. 
[he applications were filed last July. 
Also this month, Justice intervened in 
the Western Pacific cases, i.e., those in- 


has not 


volving applications of the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe for authority to 
acquire WP. This WP situation also in- 
volves that road’s complaint asking the 
Commission to investigate SP activities. 

Until these actions of the last couple 
of months, the Department of Justice 
had shown no recent interest in railroad 
mergers. It did not intervene in the Nor- 
folk & Western-Virginian or Erie-Lacka- 
wanna cases. Under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, parties consummating mer- 
ger transactions approved by the Com- 
mission are immune from prosecution 
under the antitrust laws. 

Meanwhile, the opposition of railroad 
labor unions to mergers has been em- 
phasized again by Chairman G. E. 
Leighty of the Railway Labor Execu- 
Association. At a recent press 
conference, he said RLEA was still con- 
sidering what type of legislation it 
might sponsor to implement its anti- 
merger program. 


tives’ 


Dividends Declared 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
March 13 to holders of record Feb. 3 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY —$1.50 
payable March 31 to holders of record March 14 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & SOUTH WESTERN.— 
liquidating, payable Feb. 6 to holders of 
record Jan. 23 

DETROIT & MACKINAC.—5°% _  non-cumulative 
preferred, $5, paid Jan. 16 to holders of record 
Jan, 4 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—$25, semiannual, payable 
Jan. 31 to holders of record Jan 





Seaboard 


Auto 
passengers” on 
board’s 
N.C., “Tidewater.” The autos travel 
as part of the passenger-train con- 


piggyback cars are “paying 
Saturdays on Sea- 


Portsmouth, Va.-Raleigh, 


sist aboard Trailer Train bi-level 





Picks Up a New ‘Passenger’ 


auto racks, which are moved in 
regular freight trains on other 
weekdays. Auto shipments from 
Portsmouth to several southern des- 
tinations have expanded rapidly 


since the service began in November. 











Passenger-train 


You Ought 
To Know... 


POFC 
exciting new possibilities for fut 
rail transportation,” said Gene 
American Transportation Corp 
President T. M. Thompson in an 
nouncing delivery of 10 G-85 
flats, adapted 

use. to Erie-Lach 


road will piggyb 


“opens 


in passenge! 
1960. p. 6 


Government guaranty of a $3,000,- 


000 loan to the Boston & Maine 
(reimbursing the road for capital 
expenditures made since Jan. 1, 
1957) has been approved by the 
(6 


One passenger was killed and 104 


injured in train and train-service 
accidents in November 1960, ac- 
cording to a preliminary ICC re- 
port. There were no fatalities and 
104 injuries in November 1959. 
Passenger fatalities in 1960’s first 
11 months totaled 30, compared 
with nine in the corresponding 
1959 period. Twenty-five em- 
ployees on duty were killed and 
922 injured in November 1960, 
compared with 19 killed and 
1,106 injured in November 1959. 
Employee fatalities for the 11- 
month period totaled 172 in 1960 


A shipper’s traffic problems would 


be simplified “if he could rely 
upon a single transport agency to 
move shipments by any mode,” 
George L. Buland, vice president 
and general counsel of Southern 
Pacific, told the Pacific Coast 
Shippers Advisory Board in Los 
Angeles. He said that “some in- 
tegration of rail and motor car- 
riage can be accomplished under 
present law but usually not in a 
satisfactory, efficient and economi- 
cal manner.” 


Now located on a 65-acre tract out- 


side of St. Louis, the National Mu- 
seum of Transport will petition the 
city of St. Louis to include in its 
proposed bond issue a sum to re- 
loate the museum on a downtown, 
riverfront site. 


Texas citrus and vegetable shippers 
say “good delivery, minimum of 


claims and 


and 149 in 1959. The Railroad Institute of American 
University in Washington com- 
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man service on “The Southerner” 
between New Orleans and New 
York. Previously Pullman cars 
on the streamliner operated only 
between Birmingham and New 
York. 


General American Transportation 


Corp. acquired the outstanding 
stock of Infilco Incorporated, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, manufacturers of 
water and liquid waste treatment 
equipment for municipal and in- 
dustrial usage. Infilco, with manu- 
facturing plants at Chicago and 
Salem, Ill., a foundry at Joliet, 
Illinois, and sales, engineering and 
Research divisions at Tucson, will 
continue to operate under its pres- 
ent management. 


$1,000 scholarship has been estab- 
lished by Women’s Traffic and 
Transportation Clubs to encourage 
idvanced undergraduate study by 
women in the field of transporta- 
tion and traffic management. The 
Fred A. Hooper Memorial Schol- 
arship, as the award is known, 
will be based on scholastic ability, 
need and potential. 


An end to 22 years of litigation came 


last week with federal-court ap- 
proval of a plan to distribute pro- 
ceeds from the sale of assets of 
the defunct New York, Ontario & 
Western. Receivers will distri- 
bute $8,805,149 against claims to- 
taling some $77 million. 


at a Jan. 19 dinner meeting which 
marked the close of this year’s 
session. Speakers were President 
D. P. Loomis of the AAR and 
Tom Burke, railway sales man- 
ager, Cities Service Oil Co., who 
was president of the first institute’s 
Class of 1946. Mr. Loomis out- 
lined the railroad legislative pro- 
gram, meanwhile answering 
charges that the industry “has the 
crying towel out.” He said: “What 
we're crying about is not the com- 
petition but the inequities. The 
only way to end them is to yell 
your head off and try to get some 
measure of equality into the situa- 
tion.” 


Prizes of cash and PRR stock will go 


to the wives of Pennsylvania em- 
ployees writing the best letters on 
the subject, “How a Railroader’s 
Wife Can Help Her Husband Be 
Safe on the Job.” The road will 
also award prizes to employees’ 
children for the best safety posters 


Railway unions have advised Can- 


ada’s Royal Commission on 
Transportation that they want to 
be consulted on railroad mod- 
ernization plans. Declaring that 
“workers cannot be treated like 
old machines that are to be re- 
placed,” the unions: proposed that 
advisory committees be set up on 
major railways to deal with ques- 
tions of technological change, pro- 
ductivity and service curtailments. 
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Journalist knowledgeable with railroads, preferably on an_ inter- 
national scale. Editorial make-up experience essential plus writing 
ability. Willing to relocate in Western Europe. Salary commen 
surate with experience. Resume please. Reply will be held in strict 
— to Box 946, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
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A 32 page booklet, “Meters and Test Equipment” covers 
such subjects as Basic Meter Movements, Ammeters, Volt- 
meters, Insulation Testers, Decibel Measurements, Oscillo- 


scopes, and the West Test Set. A brief test of the material 
Edited by HENRY SAMPSON covered is included. The booklet is designed to give the 
signal and communications maintainer or helper valuable 


e Thoroughly re 1 and up to information on his most important tool—his test equip- 
date ment. Available at 50 cents each from 


DATA SHEETS 


e@ Includes all major railroads 
e International in its coverage 


name Railway Signaling and Communications 
This worldwide survey of railway operation and equip 


ment reflects the exciting period of changing development Dept. RA, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
now being experienced throughout the entire railway world. 
In addition to detailed operating and equipment data on 
virtually all of the world railroads, the route maps again 
appear in this addition, new construct data, electrifica- 
tion, dieselization, automatic train contr developments, 
new equipment designs, yard equipment, and similar data 
nowhere else available in a single volume. This monu- 


mental volume must be seen to be appreciated. It will Looking for a job? 


provide you with an inexhaustible source of comparative 


data on operations, research developments and equipment Looking for a mai ? 


8% x 12% inches in size, illustrated, $20 per copy 
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The Action Page 





Why the ‘Hush, Hush?” 


ae, 





It is 
error on 


(demonstrably, in our belief) a grave 
the part of the Presidential commission 
on railroad working rules that it has decided to 
do its work in executive session—that is, with the 
press and public excluded. This mistake just must 
be recognized and corrected because, if persisted 
in, this secrecy will invite failure by the com- 
mission in the accomplishment of its purpose. 
This purpose, of course, is to study the problem 
of archaic working rules on the railroads, and to 
recommend a just, economic and acceptable solu- 
tion to the issue 

Present working conditions and union conduct 
on the railroads are far removed from effective 
adaptation to the bitter realities of the murderous- 
ly competitive environment which now surrounds 
the industry. The Railway Labor Act provides 
elaborate machinery for “fact finding” in union- 
with the objective of 
opinion to the support of the 
recommendations of named to 


served this 


management disputes, 
arousing public 
“fact-finders,”’ 
resolve disputes. The law purpose 
Roosevelt in 1941 
conclusions of his fact- 


Since then, unions have more often re- 


effectively until President 
failed to support the 
finders 


jected accepted the recommendations of 
fact-finding boards 
Strikes in the 


almost non-existent 


railroad industry formerly were 
Prior to World War II there 
who put in 
work 
single hour 
since 


tions have been 


were people lifetime of 40 or more 
without being off duty 


s the result of a work 


vears in railroad 
so much as 
stoppage World War II, service interrup- 
frequent, serious and unpredict- 
able—and they are occasioned increasingly 


trivial causes. Recent instances include the refusal 


of members of major railroad unions to cross 


picket lines striking fringe organizations (e.g., 


those of the maritime empl York 
Harbor 


Frequent and unforese 


yyvees in New 


work stoppages on 
railroads are ruinous to 1 
sequently 
shippers just will not put 


iilroad traffic, and con- 
railroad employment—because 


full dependence on 


>Y oe wi h 
service Whiecn 


transportati is subject to un- 


predictable interruptions 

With all thei 
effectively—i.e.., 
tal favors 


hold onto 


other handicaps in competing 
subsidies and other governmen- 
railroads just cannot 


ind provide reliable em- 


their rivals 


traffic, 


ployment, with the added burden of frequent 
work stoppages; and with requirements in working 
rules which call for employment where it is not 
needed. 

This paper believes the intelligent leaders of 
the standard railway unions are fully cognizant 
of this chaotic situation and its implications. If 
there were fewer unions in the railroad business— 
hence no rivalry as between unions—it would be 
politically feasible for able leaders to be as real- 
istic in cooperating to improve the railroads’ com- 
petitive effectiveness as John L. Lewis was in 
working with the coal operators to that end; and 
without the necessity of educating the rank-and- 
file and the general public as to the issues in- 
volved. But who among union leaders can sum- 
mon up the courage to follow unexplained policies 
that might risk his being labeled a “company 
man” by his rivals among other union leaders? 

If railroads were a one-union industry—like 
steel or coal or automobiles—it might, at least, 
be possible that a realistic program of policies 
mutually advantageous to unionists and employ- 
ers alike could be worked out at the “top level,” 
and without public discussion and education in 
the complexities of the issues involved. But, as 
things now stand, public education on these issues 
(including education of railway employees) is 
indispensable. Without such popular education, 
the findings of the Presidental commission would 
have scant chance of acceptance and support— 
either by the public or by unionists in the ranks. 

There is one way presently available, and one 
way only, to provide readily and effectively the 
necessary popular education on present labor 
issues in the railroad industry—and that is 
through public hearings before the Presidential 
commission. At such public hearings, witnesses 
would be subject to cross-examination—hence 
would be encouraged to accuracy and prudence; 
and the press would report their testimony. 

In the absence of such education of the public 
and railway employees, how is public understand- 
ing and opinion going to be prepared to put its 
moral force behind the conclusions of the Presi- 
dential board when it completes its inquiry? In 
short: Lack of open hearings by this commission 
invites failure in the accomplishment of the com- 
mission’s purpose. It is a risk neither the unions, 
railroads, nor public interest can afford to take. 
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Elmer Clements 


type side frame cast 


rintendent of Symington's pattern shop, looks over 
together with the pattern and core boxes required for its production 





a finished pedestal 


What It Takes to Make a Side Frame 


Producing the pattern for a railroad freight car side 
frame involves much more than translating dimen- 
sions from an engineering drawing. For example, 
molten steel shrinks as much as \% inch per foot 
during solidification. Also because cooling rates 
vary, it may twist or warp, requiring allowances to 
be made in the pattern and core boxes to produce 
an acceptable casting. The solution to these prob- 
lems is the direct responsibility of Symington’s 


Wwe. 


Wayne 


CORPORATION 


Yy 


Symington, 


|_@ 


patternmakers, whose skillful art is the result of 
a minimum apprenticeship of 10,000 hours. 


Symington’s experience and integrity are your 
guarantee of premium-quality steel castings, 
whether they be truck side frames, bolsters, cou- 
plers, yokes or other components. 


I 
IME MB ER} 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 

In Canada: 


Adanac Supplies, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 








Keeping the wheels turning 
under your shipments 


In 1960, over 60% of the new freight cars U. S. railroads 
bought were ‘‘Roller Freight'’—freight cars on roller 
bearings instead of friction bearings. And by putting 
more and more of these cars on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings, the railroads are taking another big stride to 
give shippers better, pror 
Cars on Timken tapere 
mile without dange 
a hundred million 
overheated bearings 


npter service 

1 roller bearings roll mile after 
verheating. They roll more than 
between car setouts caused by 


More and more ra ads are joining the switch to 
“Roller Freight’’. 100 railroads and other freight car 
owners now have over 100 cars on Timken bearings in 


service or on order. They’re out to lick the hot box prob- 
lem—No. 1 cause of freight train delays—and give 
shippers the best service ever. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable: ‘‘TiIMROSCO”’. 


HEAVY DUTY 


TAPERED 
ROLLER BEARINGS 





